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The  Power  Industry  in  Defense  Plans* 

By  Colonel  Dwight  F.  Dayis 

***** 

TN  considering  all  war  plans,  we  must  always  remember  that  there  are 
-*  two  kinds  of  preparedness:  one  offensive,  the  other  defensive.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes,  which  are  directly  oppo¬ 
site  in  character,  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  confusion  of  thought  in 
relation  to  preparedness.  Offensive  preparation  indicates  aggression 
and  is  provocative  of  war  by  the  destruction  of  international  confi¬ 
dence.  Defensive  preparation  discourages  aggression  and  so  is  a  factor 
towards  the  maintenance  of  international  stabilization.  For  example,  an 
aggressive  nation,  encouraged  by  its  leaders  to  attain  its  ends  by  force, 
which  maintained  a  large  professional  standing  army,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  trained  for  war,  would  illustrate  offensive  preparedness, 
and  by  forcing  other  nations  to  arm  for  their  own  security  would  tend 
to  provoke  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defensive  preparation  of  a  peaceful  nation 
looks  only  to  the  safeguarding  of  its  own  soil  by  a  small  permanent 
force,  backed  by  a  citizen  soldiery  which  prepares  for  active  military 
service  only  when  danger  is  imminent.  Defensive  preparedness  is  un¬ 
suited  to  aggression  and  hence  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  threat  against  any 
other  nation,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  warning  that  the  nation  is 
prepared  to  defend  itself  against  invasion  with  all  the  resources  at  its 
command.  Such  a  defensive  preparedness  is  preparation  against  war 
and  is  an  assurance  of  peace.  American  preparedness  under  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Defense  Act  is  entirely  defensive  in  character  and  is  our  best  in¬ 
surance  against  war.  If  we  had  had  a  reasonable  defense  preparedness 
in  the  past  it  would  unquestionably  have  saved  us  thousands  of  val¬ 
uable  lives  and  billions  of  dollars.  V  e  must  not  make  this  unnecessary 
sacrifice  again. 

A  good  illustration  of  defensive  preparedness  is  our  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  our  entire  industrial  strength  in  case  we  are  ever  attacked. 

•An  address  i>y  the  Secretary  of  War  af  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  at  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey. 
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This  industrial  plan  cannot  possibly  be  used  aggressively,  but  it  stands 
as  a  warning  that  if  we  are  ever  forced  into  war,  we  are  prepared  to  use 
every  factory,  every  citizen,  every  material  resource  in  'our  defense. 
Today,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  the  part  which  the 
power  industry  plays  in  our  industrial  defense  plans. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Act,  the  responsibility  for  mobilization 
of  industry  is  directly  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
MacNider.  This  is  the  task  of  making  plans  for  the  procurement  of 
adequate  supplies  for  the  Army  in  case  of  war.  The  magnitude  of  this 
task  is  stupendous.  In  the  World  War,  the  War  Department  expended 
some  fourteen  billion  dollars  from  June,  1917,  up  to  April  30,  1919. 
Of  this,  approximately  twelve  billion  dollars  was  for  supplies  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  we  consider  that  in  1919  the  total 
value  of  the  finished  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was 
only  sixty-two  billions,  we  can  visualize  the  task  placed  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  complex  busi¬ 
ness  problem  that  can  ever  confront  a  country. 

What,  then,  is  the  business-like  way  of  preparing  to  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem?  It  is  to  study  out  carefully  each  detail  in  advance.  When  you  of 
the  Control  Station  Industry  are  planning  for  the  expansion  of  your 
power  plants  or  your  transmission  system,  you  move  cautiously.  Your 
engineers  investigate  all  of  the  factors  bearing  upon  the  project.  You 
study  past  history.  You  look  up  your  customer  and  load  curves  over  a 
series  of  years.  You  study  the  trends  in  population,  in  business,  and 
in  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  their  effect  upon  your  railway, 
industrial,  lighting,  and  commercial  loads.  Finally,  you  decide  that  it 
is  economically  possible  and  advantageous  to  make  the  new  installations. 

All  of  that  requires  time.  Time  is  what  wTe  lack  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war.  Almost  instantly  the  demands  of  our  fighting  forces  are  multiplied 
two  or  three  hundred  times,  and  must  be  fulfilled.  We  are  planning 
now,  when  we  have  time,  so  that,  should  we  ever  again  be  forced  into 
an  armed  conflict,  we  will  be  able  to  set  the  wheels  of  industry  turning 
out  munitions  of  war.  To  obtain  the  •enormous  amounts  of  supplies 
necessary  in  a  modern  war  and  to  obtain  them  economically  and  rapidly 
is  truly  a  stupendous  task. 

Prior  to  the  IS  orld  N  ar  the  country  was  without  an  adequate  plan 
for  national  defense.  Our  General  Staff,  which  had  been  organized  in 
1903,  was  small  and  restricted  in  its  activities.  The  World  War  found 
the  nation  unprepared.  As  a  result  of  the  chaotic  conditions  and  the 
sad  experiences  of  1917  and  1918,  Congress,  in  1920,  passed  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Defense  Act,  and  provided  adequate  authority  for  studying  the 
problems  connected  with  national  defense.  The  purely  military  prob- 
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lems  are  the  responsibility  of  the  General  Staff,  which  is  now  an  efficient 
body  of  carefully  trained  officers.  The  civilian  problem,  that  of  mobil¬ 
izing  the  industries  of  the  country,  is  the  particular  responsibility  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  both  of 
whom  are  civilians.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  charged  directly  with 
the  assurance  of  adequate  provision  for  the  mobilization  of  materiel 
and  industrial  organizations  essential  to  war-time  needs.  This  is  one  of 
our  greatest  problems.  The  National  Defense  Act  provides  for  seven 
supply  branches.  The  coordination  of  their  efforts  is  now  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  His  greater  problem,  however, 
concerns  the  relations  of  the  War  Department  with  industry  itself.  The 
problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of  mass  procurement.  The  materiel 
per  soldier  required  in  a  war  program  of  today  is  many  times  greater 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  A  war  effort  on  a  major  scale  involves 
the  supplying  of  35,000  articles,  made  up  of  some  700,000  different 
items,  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and  in  quantities  running  into  many 
millions. 

Each  of  our  supply  branches  will  have  its  peculiar  problems.  In 
general,  the  articles  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  are  standard 
commercial  articles,  but  their  problem  is  no  less  important  or  difficult. 
Their  articles  are  required  by  the  millions — some  twenty  million  pairs 
of  shoes,  for  example — and  are  required  immediately  upon  the  calling 
of  soldiers  to  the  colors.  The  articles  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment  are  non-commercial.  New  facilities,  new  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  application  of  mass  production  principles  are  required. 
The  problem  of  the  Air  Corps  is  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity.  In  time,  perhaps,  commercial  aviation  will  amelior¬ 
ate  this  condition.  So  with  all  the  seven  supply  branches,  each  has  its 
peculiar  problem,  and  each  is  important. 

Before  any  of  the  Branches  can  lay  their  plans  for  procurement  they 
must  know  what  will  be  required  in  case  of  an  emergency.  To  determine 
this  requires  a  military  decision,  a  decision  based  upon  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  available  as  to  any  possible  contingency.  The  amount,  not  only 
of  finished  products,  but  also  the  raw"  materials  involved  in  those 
finished  products,  must  be  determined.  A  general  Mobilization  Plan 
has  been  drawn  up  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  these  computations. 
After  some  six  years  of  work  these  requirements  are  fairly  complete 
and  form  a  good  working  basis  for  procurement  plans. 

In  the  World  War  we  had  the  Government  Departments  bidding 
against  each  other.  Orders  were  placed  with  manufacturers  by  four  or 
five  Government  agents,  each  demanding  priority  for  his  work.  This 
could  have  been  avoided  by  previous  planning.  We  hope  to  do  it  by 
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allocating  certain  facilities  to  certain  agencies  of  the  Government,  by 
surveying  these  facilities  as  to  their  capacity  to  meet  our  needs,  and 
then  asking  them  to  accept  Schedules  of  Production  in  case  of  need. 
In  this  manner  we  hope  to  avoid  much  of  the  confusion  of  the  last  war. 
However,  there  are  many  factors  which  cannot  be  so  easily  controlled. 

Modern  wars  are  not  mere  engagements  between  armed  forces. 
Entire  nations  are  involved.  Recent  advices  from  one  of  the  European 
powers  indicate  the  drafting  both  of  men  and  women  for  war  endeavor. 
We  have  not  yet  come  to  that  state;  but  a  major  emergency  is  one  that 
would  demand  the  maximum  effort  by  the  whole  nation.  In  time  of 
emergency  individual  rights  and  privileges  are  subordinated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  No  class  can  consider  itself  exempt.  In  war  we 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  rigid  control  by  the  Government.  Almost 
complete  control  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  This  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  our  peacetime  conception.  It  should  be.  Large  intangible 
forces  which  vitally  affect  our  ability  to  win  a  war  must  be  coordinated 
and  directed  toward  accomplishing  the  desired  end. 

Capital  must  play  its  part.  The  financing  of  a  war  is  an  intricate 
and  delicate  operation.  As  in  the  past,  our  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
play  an  important  role.  We  cannot  literally  draft  capital  but  we  can 
direct  its  use  for  war  endeavor.  Prices  must  be  controlled,  for  undue 
inflation  tends  to  reduce  production  of  supplies  by  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  moderate  rise  in  prices  will 
always  increase  production  and  will  therefore  be  necessary  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  our  war  endeavor.  With  capital  controlled  by  the  limitation  of 
capital  issues,  and  with  non-essential  construction  programs  curtailed, 
money,  labor,  power,  and  transportation  will  be  released  for  the  war 
endeavor.  Prices  will  not  rise  unduly,  so  as  to  necessitate  greatly  In¬ 
creased  wages,  and  the  country  will  be  free  to  exert  itself  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  war  effort.  We  must  not  expect  to  follow  the  slogan,  “Business 
as  usual.”  We  must  direct  our  efforts  toward  winning  the  war. 

However,  a  war  program  is  dependent  upon  raw  materials.  We  are 
blest  with  a  great  independence  of  foreign  nations  for  most  of  our 
essential  items.  Coal,  iron  ore,  copper,  petroleum,  zinc,  and  lead  are 
ours  in  great  abundance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  lack  rubber,  tin,  tung¬ 
sten,  manganese,  and  many  others  in  adequate  amounts  to  meet  an 
emergency.  'S  hat  are  \  ou  doing  to  provide  for  mica,  shellac,  tin,  nickel, 
and  rubber,  which  are  so  important  in  your  industry?  Have  you  suffi¬ 
cient  stocks  on  hand  to  carry  you  through  a  two-year  engagement  if 
our  sea  lanes  are  cut?  Can  you  substitute  any  of  our  domestic  products 
for  these  strategic  articles?  These  are  but  examples  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  you  can  study  to  assist  us. 
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War  is  a  matter  of  transportation;  war  is  movement;  without  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  our  military  endeavors  fail  at  the  front  and  our 
industrial  program  fails  at  home.  Our  lines  of  traffic  must  he  kept 
open,  and  the  orderly  flow  of  raw  materials,  including  fuel,  into  our 
factories  must  be  assured. 

Two  years  ago  I  presented  to  the  railroad  men  of  the  country  a 
tentative  plan  for  operating  the  railroads  in  war.  This  plan  had  been 
worked  up  through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  railroads  with  the 
War  Department  and  had  received  the  approval  of  the  President.  Of 
course,  he  intended  in  no  way  to  tie  the  hands  of  future  administra¬ 
tions,  but  put  the  plan  forth  as  the  best  thought  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bents.  That  plan  provided  that  the  railroads  would  not  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government  unless  the  emergency  was  such  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President  that  step  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  gave  the  principles  upon  which  the  plan  of 
operation  should  be  based  in  case  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  take  possession  and  assume  control.  It  provided  for  an  Executive 
Assistant,  appointed  by  the  President,  to  be  assisted  by  a  committee 
of  railroad  presidents  nominated  by  the  Association  of  Railroad  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  This  plan  was  considered  by  the  railroad  executives  of  the 
country  and  received  their  formal  approval  in  1925.  It  stands  as  a  ten¬ 
tative  plan,  assuring  the  nation  of  adequate  transportation  in  ease  of 
war.  In  addition  to  this  plan,  continuous  contact  is  maintained  by  the 
War  Department  with  the  American  Railway  Association  with  a  view 
to  understanding  each  other’s  problems  and  each  other’s  duties  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

In  the  past  war  we  had  other  troubles  besides  transportation.  The 
power  industry  caused  some  of  the  worry.  In  certain  localized  areas 
there  were  serious  power  shortages.  Soon  after  we  began  to  place  orders 
for  supplies  a  threatened  shortage  of  power  occurred  in  the  A  i  agar  a 
district.  This  was  followed  by  shortages  in  other  districts.  A  Power 
Committee  was  formed  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  power  situation.  Later,  this  committee  became  the  Power  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Mr.  Frederick  Darlington,  of  New 
York,  and  General  Charles  Keller,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  successful  handling  of  the  many 
difficult  problems  which  arose.  The  power  industry  cooperated  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  their  efforts,  but  in  certain  localities  it  was  unable  to  meet 
all  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  The  power  capacity  had  to  be  increased, 
the  distribution  made  more  equitable,  and  certain  non-essential  uses 
had  to  be  curtailed  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  essential 
war  industries.  It  became  a  question  of  continuing  the  use  of  power 
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for  advertising  and  making  non-essential  goods,  or  manufacturing 
shells  and  chemicals  for  our  fighting  forces  at  the  front.  The  decision, 
of  course,  was  in  favor  of  the  boys  at  the  front.  The  decisions  were 
finally  made  by  one  man,  but  the  operation  and  technical  management 
of  the  plants  remained  with  those  best  able  to  manage  them,  namely,  the 
Central  Station  Industry  itself. 

In  time  of  war  the  national  energies  must  not  he  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  private  agencies,  experienced  in  their  use,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  gigantic  official  machine.  Such  a  machine  could  not 
manage  them  as  effectively.  Private  initiative,  energy,  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  must  not  be  thrown  aside  and  the  vital  and  complicated  processes 
of  production  and  transportation  lowered.  Yet  the  energies  of  all  must 
be  directed  to  their  effective  use  for  the  good  of  the  Government. 
Certain  controls  are  essential  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  lessons  learned  during  the  war,  a  plan  was 
devised  whereby  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  was  to  keep  an  up-to-date 
survey  of  the  power  facilities  in  the  United  States,  so  that  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  power  situation  would  be  available  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  your  association  this  survey 
has  been  carried  on,  and  the  War  Department  is  now  in  possession  of 
almost  invaluable  information  which  would  enable  a  power  director 
to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  in  case  of  war.  We  know  where  surplus 
power  is  located  and  can  put  our  fingers  on  the  points  where  shortages 
are  apt  to  occur.  We  are  attempting  so  to  distribute  our  load  that  our 
demand  will  not  exceed  your  productive  capacity. 

The  marvelous  expansion  of  your  industry,  your  consolidation  of 
systems,  your  vast  expansion  programs,  and  the  inter-connection  of  your 
systems  are,  in  fact,  steps  in  industrial  mobilization,  and  are  helping 
to  place  the  nation  in  a  position  to  meet  any  war  demand  placed  upon  it. 

In  1917  the  railroads  believed  themselves  able  to  carry  any  amount 
of  traffic.  They  pledged  themselves  to  do  so,  five  days  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  and  yet  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  existing  at  the  time  made  it  necessary  for  very  rigid  control  to 
be  exercised.  The  power  industry  is  in  a  situation  today  where  it  can 
almost  assure  adequate  supplies  of  power  for  any  reasonable  emergency. 
Local  shortages  may  occur.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  distribute 
equitably  our  load  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  handle  it,  certain  localities  may  become  overloaded.  A  plan 
should  be  on  hand  to  cover  any  such  emergency. 

For  the  last  six  months  we  have  been  working,  in  connection  with 
your  Association,  on  such  a  plan.  I  understand  it  has  met  with  the 
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approval  of  your  Policy  Committee.  It  is  my  desire  to  present  this  plan 
briefly  and  to  ask  you  to  give  it  consideration  as  representing  the  best 
thought  of  the  time  as  to  how  adequate  supplies  of  power  can  he 
assured  in  case  of  a  major  emergency. 

The  plans  are  based  on  five  general  principles  or  considerations. 
They  are: 

(1)  The  Government  should  not  take  over  any  plant  or  power  sys*- 
tem  unless  necessary  to  insure  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war. 

(2)  No  additional  control  should  be  exercised  in  regions  where 
power  is  adequate  for  present  and  immediate  future  needs,  both  civil 
and  military. 

(3)  When  shortage  of  power  for  essential  needs  exists  or  is  threat¬ 
ened,  the  Government  should  take  over  the  entire  output  of  the  plant 
or  plants  in  the  locality  and  apportion  the  power  output  to  users  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  This  action  should  set  aside  all 
existing  contracts  for  the  supply  of  power  with  which  such  action 
-conflicts. 

(4)  If  the  preceding  methods  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  amounts  of 
power  the  Government  should  undertake  actual  operation  of  such  plant 
or  plants. 

(5  l  The  existing  organizations  of  any  companies  taken  over  should 
be  utilized  in  their  operation,  in  order  to  make  full  use  of  the  exper¬ 
ience,  training,  and  skill  of  their  personnel. 

With  these  principles  in  mind  the  plan  calls  for  the  selection  by  the 
President  of  an  Executive  Assistant,  to  be  known  as  “The  Emergency 
Power  Director,”  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  power  facilities  of  the  country.  The  Emergency  Power  Director 
would  be  assisted  by  an  Executive  Committee,  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  would  be  nominated  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  approved  by  the  Emergency  Power  Director.  These  men 
would  serve  in  a  civilian  or  military  capacity.  The  Committee  would 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Emergency  Power  Director  and  would 
be  the  medium  *ttirough  which  the  mobilization  and  coordination  of  the 
power  systems  would  be  carried  out  and  effective  cooperation  secured. 

The  functions  of  the  Emergency  Power  Director  would  be  carried 
out  through  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  small  field  force  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  power  zones  into  which  the  country  would  be  divided.  At  present, 
the  country,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  power  survey  which  I 
mentioned  above,  has  been  divided  into  eleven  power  zones.  These 
zones  might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  power  control  zones  in  case  of 
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an  emergency.  Each  zone  director,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emergency 
Power  Director,  would  be  responsible  within  his  zone  for  the  better 
utilization  of  existing  sources  of  electrical  and  mechanical  power,  the 
inter-connection  of  existing  systems,  and  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  power,  particularly  for  shipyards,  munition  plants,  and 
industrial  facilities  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  commodities  neces¬ 
sary  and  essential  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the  ascertaining 
by  inspections  that  priority  policies  formulated  by  proper  authority 
were  obeyed. 

The  plan  further  provides  that  the  Emergency  Power  Director,  or 
his  duly  authorized  representative,  would  normally  leave  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Staff  or  organizations 
of  the  companies,  even  in  case  the  output  has  been  taken  over.  In  this 
case  the  compensation  to  the  companies  will  be  at  rates  established  for 
similar  services  by  the  Utility  Commission  of  the  State  or  District  in 
which  the  plant  is  located,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  fixed  rates,  at  the 
same  rate  as  paid  by  private  consumers  for  similar  services. 

The  plan  further  states  that  no  physical  property  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  will  be  taken  over  unless  absolutely  necessary.  In  those  rare 
cases  where  this  action  is  taken,  the  property  will  be  all  property  used 
in  the  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  power,  the  materials 
and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  time  possession  is  assumed,  all  balances  in 
the  aecoBHt  or  accounts  representing  the  total  or  accounts  receivable  as 
of  that  time,  and  a  working  fund,  if  in  the  treasury  of  the  company,  not 
in  excess  of  an  amount  necessary  ordinarily  to  cover  one  month’s 
operating  expenses.  All  these  would  be  credited  to  the  company.  The 
United  States  would  pay  out  of  the  funds  coming  into  its  hands  from 
the  operation  of  the  plants,  or  otherwise,  the  expenses  of  operation  of 
the  company  unpaid  at  the  time  the  possession  was  assumed,  and 
charge  same  to  the  company.  It  would  likewise  pay  just  compensation 
for  the  use  of  the  property  during  Federal  control,  as  provided  later, 
and  would  also  pay  all  taxes  accruing  during  Federal  control,  except 
such  additional  war  taxes  as  might  be  levied  in  connection  with  the  then 
existing  war.  All  revenues  from  operation  during  Federal  control 
would  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  all  expenses  of  operation  dur¬ 
ing  Federal  control  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Compensation  to  be  paid  the  company  would  be  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  average  net  operating  income  of  that  particular  company  during 
the  preceding  three  fiscal  years,  except  that  If  exceptional  or  abnormal 
conditions  were  found  by  the  President  to  exist  during  all  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  such  period  of  three  years,  which  would  justify  a 
larger  or  smaller  compensation,  provision  would  be  made  for  such 
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larger  or  smaller  compensation  as  might  he  found  to  he  just  and 
equitable.  Due  allowance  in  the  compensation  would  be  made  for  the 
use  of  additions,  improvements,  or  equipment,  the  use  of  which  was 
not  fully  reflected  in  the  operating  income  of  the  said  three  years,  or  a 
substantial  portion  thereof.  Compensation  would  be  paid  to  each  com¬ 
pany  in  quarter-annual  payments.  In  taking  over  the  company  a  con¬ 
tract  would  be  entered  into,  stating  and  defining  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  parties. 

With  you  gentlemen  in  full  knowledge  of  this  plan,  and  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  that  you  have  always  given  the  War  Department  in 
its  endeavors  to  prepare  for  that  future  emergency — which  we  pray 
may  never  come — we  feel  that  as  regards  electric  power,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  success  in  carrying  to  completion  the  mandate  of  Congress 
which  charges  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  with  the  assurance  of 
adequate  provision  for  the  mobilization  of  material  and  industrial 
organizations  essential  to  wartime  needs.  The  power  industry  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan  has  placed  itself  in  a  “position  of  readiness”  for  rapid 
and  effective  action. 


]  APHORISME  XVII  | 

■  Plinie  reports  of  a  Getulian  Captive  that  escaped  \ 
|  the  danger  of  devouring  by  many  Lyons  through  | 
|  her  humble  gesture  and  faire  language;  hee  being  5 
*  the  noblest  beast  of  the  forrest  never  commits  ! 
|  violence  but  vchere  he  finds  resistance:  So  is  the  | 
1  true  Souldier  the  most  honourable  of  all  posses-  * 
1  sions,  who  holds  it  as  great  glory  to  releeve  the  \ 
:  oppressed  captive,  as  to  conquer  the  enemy. —  s 
|  W  ard’s  Animadversions  of  War  (London,  1639),  \ 


Changes  Contemplated  in  Coast  Artillery 
Memorandum  No.  7  for  1928 


By  Gunnery  Section,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery 

THIS  article  is  written  in  order  to  invite  discussion  and  criticism  of 
Coast  Artillery  target  practice  in  general  and  of  Coast  Artillery 
Memorandum  No.  7  in  particular.  When  this  text  was  issued  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  would  be  many  criticisms  thereof,  but  practically  all 
received  have  been  from  officers  to  whom  letters  were  sent  requesting 
that  they  study  it  and  submit  their  recommendations  for  changes. 

Before  going  into  detail  as  to  the  features  of  this  memorandum 
which  pertain  to  seacoast  artillery,  there  will  be  pointed  out  the  few 
changes  now  contemplated  for  conducting  submarine  mine  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  practices.  They  are  as  follows: 

In  submarine  mine  practice,  there  will  be  planted  fourteen  sand- 
weighted  mines  in  addition  to  the  five  loaded  mines  heretofore  used, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  officers  and  personnel  of  minp  batteries  should 
become  familiar  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  successful  plant¬ 
ing  and  taking  up  of  nineteen-mine  groups. 

As  regards  the  antiaircraft  service,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery  desires  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  effect  of  altitude  on 
percentage  of  hits.  In  order  to  get  this  information  at  least  one  record 
gun  practice  and  one  record  machine-gun  practice  are  to  be  fired  at 
angular  elevations  greater  than  45  degrees. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  data  on  percentage  of  hits,  one 
record  practice  by  antiaircraft  gun  batteries  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
four-gun  battery,  firing  but  one  gun  at  a  time. 

The  number  of  machine-gun  day  practices  is  to  be  reduced  from 
three  to  two,  the  additional  ammunition  thus  made  available  being  used 
in  preliminary  firings,  many  reports  having  been  received  that  the 
ammunition  for  preliminary  training  is  at  present  inadequate. 

It  is  believed  that  the  angle  of  approach  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
hitting  by  antiaircraft  machine  guns.  In  order  to  place  batteries  on  an 
equal  basis  two  methods  of  compensating  for  different  approach  angles 
were  considered — first,  to  give  different  score  values  for  different  angles 
of  approach,  and  second,  to  prescribe  the  angles  of  approach  to  be  used 
in  record  practices.  Due  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  just  value  for 
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each  course,  the  latter  method  is  to  be  adopted,  requiring  that  two  of 
the  record  practices  be  fired  at  angles  of  approach  of  90  degrees,  one  at 
an  angle  of  approach  of  45  degrees,  and  one  at  an  angle  of  approach 
of  zero  degrees.  The  angle  of  approach  of  90  degrees  is  with  the  plane 
flying  across  the  field  of  fire,  and  that  of  zero  degrees  with  the  plane 
flying  directly  at  or  away  from  the  battery. 

The  maximum  limit  of  5000  yards  slant  range  heretofore  specified 
for  3-inch  antiaircraft  batteries  is  to  be  eliminated,  thus  permitting  bat¬ 
tery  commanders  to  increase  their  scores  considerably  by  increasing 
their  slant  range. 

In  the  score  for  searchlight  batteries,  one  recommendation  was  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  effect  that  additional  points  be  given  to  those  batteries 
which  illuminated  planes  having  altitudes  greater  than  6000  feet.  On 
the  face  of  it  this  looked  reasonable  but  was  finally  rejected  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that,  while  all  batteries  can  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
scoring  with  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  this  would  not  be  true  if  addi¬ 
tional  points  were  given  for  altitude  greater  than  this.  In  localities  such 
as  Haw'aii,  where  visibility  is  extremely  good,  searchlight  batteries  might 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  not  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  On  the  whole,  the  score  for  searchlight  batteries  is 
not  believed  to  be  satisfactory,  but  until  more  practices  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  situation  is  possible,  no  change 
is  contemplated.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  years  1927  and  1928  to 
adopt  a  multiplier  in  order  to  bring  the  score  to  the  proper  value  on 
the  basis  of  100  points. 

With  respect  to  seacoast  artillery  there  are  several  matters  concern¬ 
ing  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  which,  if  known  to  the  service, 
would  be  of  interest  and  of  material  benefit  to  the  people  in  the  field. 
The  criticisms  received  during  the  past  year  have  been  both  for  and 
against  certain  features  of  the  memorandum,  but  most  of  the  criticisms 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  scoring  feature,  one  praising  highly  and  the 
next  adversely  criticising  the  same  thing.  The  score  has  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  damned.  Due  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  views,  and  because  anything  that  is  new  Is  strange  and  not  fully 
understood,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  that 
Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  will  be  continued  practically  un¬ 
changed  in  this  respect  for  another  year.  Some  amendments,  of  course, 
are  necessary,  especially  for  clearing  up  questionable  points.  The  most 
important  changes  will  be  discussed  herein. 

One  recommendation  was  received  that  the  definition  of  an  excessive 
deviation  in  direction  he  specifically  prescribed.  One  is  loath  to  do 
this  inasmuch  as  the  deviation  which  might  be  excessive  for  one  type  of 
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armament  or  at  a  particular  range  would  not  be  excessive  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  armament  or  at  a  different  range.  But  still  more  important 
is  the  advisability  of  leaving  some  judgment  to  local  personnel.  A 
single  wild  or  erratic  shot  should  not  be  considered  as  calling  for  a 
graphical  analysis  in  deflection.  It  is  contemplated  adding  to  Paragraph 
21  of  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  a  sentence  which  will  make 
the  group  commander  responsible  for  determining  whether  or  not 
deviations  in  deflection  are  excessive  enough  to  require  a  graphical 
analysis  in  deflection. 

In  order  to  reduce  further  the  time  necessary  to  make  out  target 
practice  reports  it  is  contemplated,  for  succeeding  years,  not  to  require 
the  forwarding  of  a  plot  of  the  shots  with  respect  to  the  hypothetical 
target,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  group  commander’s  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  target  practice  reports  are  correct  will  mean  that  there  have 
been  no  excessive  deviations  which  would  require  constructing  and  sub¬ 
mitting  a  graphical  analysis  in  deflection. 

A  report  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  time  necessary  to 
compile  target  practice  records  has  been  increased  hy  approximately 
25% ;  another,  that  the  time  has  been  decreased  approximately  25%; 
and  still  another,  that  there  is  neither  an  increase  nor  a  decrease.  One 
report  stated  that  it  took  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours  to  make 
the  graphical  analysis.  It  is  well  known  that  after  a  little  experience 
such  a  length  of  time  is  not  necessary  because  all  target  practice  re¬ 
ports  for  1926  were  graphically  analyzed  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery  and,  after  the  data  are  at  hand,  a  graph  can  be  made, 
and  be  made  fairly  artistically,  in  about  one-half  an  hour.  The  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  does  not  require  that  graphs  be  made  in 
ink,  graphs  made  with  colored  pencils  being  acceptable.  However,  it 
is  easily  seen  why  battery  commanders  desire  to  make  them  in  ink  and 
most  of  the  graphs  received  this  year  bear  testimony  of  having  much 
labor  and  time  spent  on  them.  This  is,  of  course,  creditable,  more 
benefit  being  derived  from  the  labor  and  time  spent  on  creating  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  shoot  than  can  be  derived  from  pounding  out  figures  on  a 
typewriter. 

Recently  a  recommendation  was  submitted  to  the  War  Department 
that  Chapter  XIII,  of  T.  R.  435-280,  Gunnery  for  Heavy  Artillery,  be 
amended  by  abolishing,  for  fire  at  moving  targets,  that  phase  of  fire 
known  as  “improvement  fire,”  and  having  but  two  phases — the  trial 
fire  phase  and  the  fire-for-effect  phase.  While  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  a 
careful  reader  of  Chapter  XIII  of  this  training  regulation  that  the  time 
of  a  practice  should  not  be  curtailed  to  make  an  adjustment  correction, 
nevertheless,  many  battery  commanders  have  misinterpreted  the  text 
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and,  during  “improvement  fire,”  have  taken  an  undesirable  amount  of 
time  to  make  and  apply  corrections.  Therefore,  in  order  to  he  con¬ 
sistent,  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  is  to  be  amended,  deleting 
the  words  “improvement  fire”  wherever  they  occur.  In  this  connection 
it  is  noted  from  a  target  practice  report  just  received  that  the  battery 
commander  of  a  rapid-fire  battery  took  two  and  one-half  minutes  to 
apply  his  first  correction,  thereby  reducing  his  rating  from  “excellent” 
to  “good.” 

Recommendations  have  been  received  that  for  155-mm.  gun  batteries 
firing  at  long  ranges,  a  transport  target  be  adopted.  It  is  contemplated 
inserting  in  this  year’s  revision  of  C.  A.  M.  No.  7  a  drawing  of  a  trans¬ 
port  target  of  approximately  the  dimensions  of  the  U.  S.  Transport 
Henderson,  and  requiring  155-mm.  batteries  to  fire  one  of  their  record 
practices  at  this  target  beyond  a  range  of  14,000  yards.  Based  upon 
numerous  recommendations  received,  minimum  ranges  are  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  each  caliber  of  weapon  for  day  record  service  practices. 
There  will  be  no  minimum  range  for  practices  conducted  at  night,  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  night  firing,  additional  points  will,  as  stated  in 
Paragraph  42  of  C.  A.  M.  No.  8,  1927,  be  added,  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  to  the  scores  of  those  batteries  that  conduct 
this  type  of  practice. 

All  summaries  of  practices.  Sheets  No.  2,  intended  for  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  are  to  be  forwarded  hereafter  through  Ordnance  channels, 
viz.,  through  the  Harbor  Defense  Ordnance  Officer,  Corps  Area  Ord¬ 
nance  Officer,  etc. 

With  reference  to  mortar  firing,  it  is  noted  that  in  almost  every  case, 
battery  commanders,  while  complying  with  the  instructions  to  fire  in 
more  than  one  zone,  almost  invariably  fired  trial  shots  in  all  the  zones 
in  which  they  were  going  to  conduct  record  fire.  This  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  in  many  cases,  due  to  different  lots  of  powder  being 
on  hand  for  the  several  zones,  but  as  the  zone-to-zone  problem  must 
undertake  corrections  in  all  zones  as  the  results  of  trial  shots  fired  in 
but  one  zone,  it  is  contemplated  requiring  that  trial  shots  for  mortars 
be  fired,  for  any  record  practice,  in  but  one  zone.  A  further  require¬ 
ment  as  to  mortar  firing  will  be  that  approximately  the  same  number 
of  shots  be  fired  in  each  zone.  The  present  inclination  of  battery  com¬ 
manders  is  to  fire  but  two  or  three  shots  in  the  first  zone,  and  then 
complete  the  practice  in  another.  This  inclination  is  but  natural  and 
to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  scoring  feature  is  in  vogue  and  as  long  as 
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all  mortar  batteries  are  in  competition  with  each  other.  However,  it 
does  not  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  at  the  present  time,  and  that  problem  is  the  making  of  a  proper 
zone-to-zone  correction.  With  the  new  restrictions,  all  batteries  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  ratings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  mortar  target 
practice  reports  of  1928  will  give  sufficiently  reliable  data  to  permit  of 
intelligent  approach  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Recently  there  was  submitted  to  the  War  Department  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  A.  R.  775-15,  Coast  Artillery 
Ammunition  Allowances,  that  ammunition  be  made  available  for  battle 
practices  in  our  foreign  possessions  and  in  the  Harbor  Defenses  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  Sandy  Hook,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  San  Francisco. 
The  increase  in  ammunition  recommended  pertained  to  primary  arma¬ 
ment  only.  If  this  increase  be  approved,  the  revision  of  Coast  Artillery 
Memorandum  No.  7  will  include  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  battle 
practices,  it  being  contemplated  that  the  maximum  number  of  batteries 
and  the  maximum  number  of  targets  be  used,  and  that  both  primary  and 
secondary  armament  be  manned.  The  present  allowances  of  3-inch, 
6-inch,  and  155-mm.  gun  ammunition  are  adequate  for  firing  the  three 
types  of  service  practices — battery  preliminary,  battery  record,  and 
battle  record.  Harbor  defenses  conducting  battle  practices  would  be 
rated  and  the  scores  would  be  computed  by  taking  the  average  scores 
of  the  batteries. 

The  normal  method  of  firing  155-mm.  guns  is  by  Case  III,  and, 
although  some  regiments  conduct  record  firing  by  this  method,  it  is 
not  universal  and  should  be  stimulated.  To  do  so,  gun  batteries  of  this 
caliber  will  in  future  be  required  to  fire  at  least  one  of  their  record 
practices  by  Case  III. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the  various  harbor  de¬ 
fenses  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  scores  have  been  computed.  One 
large  harbor  defense  had  practically  no  errors  and  another  harbor  de¬ 
fense  had  practically  no  correct  computations.  One  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  miscalculations  was  in  computing  the  time  required 
to  fire  one  round  of  record  fire.  In  the  revision  of  Coast  Artillery 


Memorandum  No.  7  this  will  be  shown  as 


60gf 

S 


,  where  g  Is  the  number 


of  guns,  t  the  corrected  time  of  record  fire  in  minutes,  and  S  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shots.  There  will  be  prescribed  the  number  of  decimal  places  to 
which  each  computation  should  be  made  and  a  method  of  computing 
the  number  of  guns  and  the  developed  probable  armament  errors  for 
mortars.  There  are  several  methods  of  computing  the  number  of  guns 
but.  In  order  to  have  a  standard,  the  following  procedure  will  apply: 
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155-mm.  battery  starts  with  four  guns  but,  because  of  accidents  to  mater¬ 
iel,  finishes  with  but  two  guns. 

4  guns  fired  4  salvos  (16  shots) — product  will  be  64  (guns  times  shots) 
3  guns  fired  3  salvos  (  9  shots) — product  will  be  27 
2  guns  fired  2  salvos  (  4  shots) — product  will  he  8. 

Total  shots  will  be  29  and  this  divided  into  the  total  product  (99) 
gives  3.41  guns.  In  computing  the  developed  probable  armament  error 
for  a  mortar  service  practice  a  similar  method  will  be  followed,  sub¬ 
stituting  “developed  probable  armament  errors”  for  “guns”  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  by  the  number  of  shots  in  each  zone.  For  example: 


Zone 

VI 

VII 


D.  P.  A.  E.  Shots 

50  8 

40  6 


640 

14 


14 

=  46  D.  P.  A.  E. 


Product 

200 

240 

640 


The  above  method  as  to  guns  has  been  followed  in  checking  the  scores 
for  1927  and  naturally  in  almost  every  instance  it  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  score. 

A  maximum  penalty  is  to  be  prescribed  for  not  properly  applying 
the  rules  of  adjustment.  This  maximum  penalty  is  to  be  5.  Although 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  battery  commander  who  makes  but  one  mis¬ 
take  should  not  be  penalized  as  much  as  the  one  who  makes  several, 
nevertheless,  both  batteries  suffer  in  adjustment  and  in  hitting,  through 
the  balance  of  the  practice. 

The  following  criticism  of  the  adjustment  component  has  been 
received: 

A  battery  commander  correctly  computes  a  correction  and  applies  it 
without  delaying  his  fire.  The  correction  arrives  on  the  last  shot  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  this  shot  for  some  unknown  reason,  does  not  respond,  whereas  had 
there  been  enough  ammunition  to  have  permitted  firing  three  or  more  shots 
with  the  correction  the  final  center  of  impact  might  have,  and  probably 
would  have,  been  adjusted. 

Battery  commanders  need  not  be  concerned  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as 
all  target  practice  reports  are  very  carefully  scrutinized  in  the  Gunnery 
Section  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  and  matters  of  this 
kind  are  taken  into  consideration.  As  a  fact,  before  this  criticism  was 
received,  a  case  of  the  kind  occurred  and  the  battery  commander  was 
given  full  credit  for  obtaining  adjustment. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  as  to  computing  the  pen¬ 
alty  based  on  the  average  of  personnel  errors  in  deflection.  The  example 
given  on  page  24  of  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  Vo.  7  is  for  range 
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■only  and  is  shown  as  taking  the  total  of  the  personnel  errors,  exclusive 
of  those  shots  to  which  a  penalty  had  previously  been  applied,  dividing 
this  total  hy  the  total  number  ®f  shots  (exclusive  of  those  to  which  a 
penalty  has  been  attached)  to  obtain  the  average  and  then  dividing  this 
hy  20.  No  example  is  shown  for  computing  the  penalty  based  on  the 
average  of  personnel  errors  for  deflection.  This  was  not  shown  as  it  was 
assumed  that  battery  commanders  would,  without  question,  follow  the 
method  for  range,  substituting,  in  the  example,  .10  of  a  degree  for  the 
figure  “20.”  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  questioned,  this  point  will  be 
clarified  in  the  revision  of  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7. 

In  order  that  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  may  have 
sufficient  data  for  making  a  study  of  powders  to  be  published  to  the 
service,  Sheet  No.  2  of  the  Summary  of  Practice  will  be  changed 
slightly  to  show  the  average  actual  range  of  the  trial  shots  as  well  as  of 
the  record  shots,  to  show  the  normal  muzzle  velocity,  the  muzzle  velocity 
used  for  record  shots,  and  the  muzzle  velocity  assumed  for  trial  shots. 
Also,  the  average  azimuth  of  the  course  of  the  target  (for  broken 
courses,  the  average  azimuth  of  the  parts  to  be  given) ,  the  azimuth  of 
the  wind,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  will  he  required,  in  order  that 
powder  studies  may  be  made. 

The  most  general  criticism  of  the  scoring  feature  is  that  too  much 
weight  is  given  to  the  “A”  factor,  that  too  much  depends  upon  luck, 
and  that  battery  commanders  will  try  for  hits  at  all  costs,  jockeying  for 
shorter  ranges,  waiting  for  the  splash  of  one  shot  or  salvo  before  pre¬ 
paring  the  data  for  the  next,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  P  and  t.  The 
new  minimum  range  limits  to  be  prescribed  will  place  all  batteries 
on  a  like  footing  as  to  ranges  and  will,  with  adjustment,  permit  of  suffi¬ 
cient  hits  to  make  an  excellent  rating,  provided  par  time  is  attained  and 
provided  penalties  are  not  too  numerous.  In  drawing  up  the  score, 
every  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  all  effects  over  which  the  battery 
commander  had  no  control.  This  was  possible  in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  score  except  the  hitting  feature.  It  is  evident  that,  with  the  small 
amount  of  ammunition  authorized  for  gun  batteries  of  the  primary 
armament,  some  battery  commanders  will  get  no  hits  regardless  of  how 
excellent  their  practices  are.  The  number  of  batteries  obtaining  no  hits, 
however,  is  remarkably  small,  and  It  is  contemplated  to  make  no  change 
in  the  present  score  for  the  year  1928.  Our  Navy  has  been  using  a  very 
similar  score  for  years,  giving  50  points  to  the  hitting  component  and  it 
is  understood  that  when  the  score  was  first  adopted  much  criticism  w'as 
received  but  that  now  such  criticism  has  ceased  and  hits  have  increased. 
In  action,  it  is  hits  that  count  and  not  only  hits  per  gun  per  minute  but 
hits  per  gun  per  minute  delivered  while  the  enemy  is  still  at  extreme 
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ranges.  “Hits  per  gun  per  minute,”  while  a  fine  slogan,  reflects  little 
credit  if  the  range  is  practically  point  blank.  Hits  per  gun  per  minute 
and  range  must  always  be  considered  together.  While  the  Navy  has 
adopted  the  method  of  awarding  50/t  of  the  score  to  the  hitting  com¬ 
ponent  for  large-caliber  guns,  it  has  gone  still  further  in  the  case  of 
antiaircraft  guns  where  a  percentage  of  100  is  given  as  a  maximum  and 
a  score  of  zero  for  no  hits.  We  do  not  think  the  amount  allotted  for 
hitting  in  our  score  to  be  excessive.  It  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked 
that  practically  35  '/<  of  the  score  is  given  gratis,  as  the  calibration  com¬ 
ponent  of  10  points  can  be  attained  by  any  battery  commander  who 
makes  intelligent  attempt  to  adjust  the  guns  of  his  battery,  and  the 
“D”  component  of  25  points  is  given  provided  there  are  no  penalties, 
and  penalties  with  well-conducted  practices  are  extremely  few.  As  one 
battery  commander  so  aptly  expressed  it:  “It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
perfect  formula  that  eliminates  all  element  of  luck  so  why  try  at  all 
to  eliminate  the  sporting  element?  As  a  rule  it  is  the  best  team  that 
gets  the  lucky  breaks  anyway.” 

Another  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  “A”  component  of  the 
score  is  that  the  maximum  limit  of  50  points  be  removed  because  it 
seemed  only  consistent  to  give  a  battery  commander  a  bonus  when  he 
gets  more  than  the  laws  of  probability  entitle  him  to  inasmuch  as  we 
penalize  him  when  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  not  to  attain  the  ex¬ 
pected  probability.  While  this  recommendation  undoubtedly  has  some 
merit,  nevertheless,  its  adoption  has  not  been  favorably  considered  as 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  a  battery  commander  who  attained  par 
on  hits,  par  on  time,  who  obtained  adjustment,  whose  battery  was  cal¬ 
ibrated,  and  who  had  no  errors.  He  would  be  outranked  by  a  battery 
commander  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  more  hits  than  the 
laws  of  probability  entitle  him  to,  who  time  was  par  or  greater,  who 
was  calibrated  but  who  had  many  personnel  errors. 

In  one  harbor  defense,  battery  commanders  commented  unfavorably 
upon  that  feature  of  the  score  which  uses  the  developed  probable  arma¬ 
ment  error,  believing  that  a  premium  was  placed  on  a  large  probable 
error.  That  part  of  T.  R.  435-280  which  reads  as  follows  was  quoted: 
“It  is  not  advisable  to  place  dependence  upon  a  value  of  the  probable 
error  determined  from  a  series  of  less  than  fifteen  rounds.” 

It  is  believed'  that  these  battery  commanders  overlooked  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  striving  to  obtain  from  a  small  number  of  shots  an  exact 
probable  error  for  each  type  of  weapon.  It  is  well  known  that  this  can¬ 
not  be  done.  What  we  do  try  to  do,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  is  to  place 
the  battery  commander  having  a  poor-shooting  battery  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  one  who  has  a  good-shooting  battery.  For  example,  two  bat- 
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teries,  A  and  B,  are  fired  at  the  same  range,  with  the  same  rapidity, 
with  the  same  number  of  guns,  and  both  keep  the  center  of  impact  on 
the  center  of  the  same  sized  target.  If  we  assume  both  to  fire  30  record 
shots  the  probability  of  Battery  A,  whose  D.  P.  A.  E.  is  250  yards  and 
with  a  danger  space  of  100  yards,  will  be  .10  and  the  number  of  hits 
expected  would  be  three.  Battery  B,  with  the  same  danger  space  and  a 
D.  P.  A.  E.  of  500  yards  would  have  a  probability  of  .05  and  could 
expect  1%  hits.  If  we  adopted  a  standard  P,  as  has  been  recommended 
(a  standard  P  was  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  old  “figure  of  merit”), 
the  only  fair  way  to  arrive  at  such  a  standard  probably  would  be  to 
take  the  average  of  the  probable  errors.  In  the  above  example,  taking 
the  average,  the  standard  P  would  be  .075  and  would  require  the  bat¬ 
tery  commander  with  the  poor  shooting  battery  to  get  21/4  hits,  while 
his  actual  probability  is  1%  hits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  battery  com¬ 
mander  with  the  good  shooting  battery  would  have  an  unearned  increase 
of  33%.  A  careful  study  of  past  practices  shows  the  probable  errors 
developed  by  the  same  batteries  and  manned  by  the  same  personnel  to 
be  extremely  varied  when  fired  on  different  days. 

Of  course  a  battery  commander  could  direct  his  gun  crew  to  ram 
one  or  two  shots  poorly  during  the  practice  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  his  D.  P.  A.  E.  To  do  so,  however,  would  not  be  legitimate 
and  might  reduce  his  chances  of  getting  hits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
prohibitive.  Along  this  same  line  of  argument  the  proposition  was  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  battery  commander  who  is  careful  in  his  preparations  and 
has  well-trained  gun  crews,  may  approximate  the  range  table  probable 
error  (a  probable  error  of  questionable  value)  and  have  a  less  score 
with  the  same  number  of  hits  as  a  careless  battery  commander  with 
poorly-trained  gun  crews  and  that  the  careless  battery  commander  may 
take  more  time  and  still  get  as  good  a  score  as  the  careful  one.  The 
weakness  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  words  “the  same  number  of  hits.” 
While  this  is  possible,  the  chances  are  against  the  careless  battery  com¬ 
mander  getting  the  same  number  of  hits. 

Another  reason  why  the  range  table  probable  error  or  a  standard 
probable  error  would,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
practically  every  battery  commander  is  shown  by  the  following. 

A  study  of  the  graphs  of  target  practice  for  1927  and  of  those  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  this  year  shows,  in  many  cases,  that  the  general  trend  of 
stripped  impacts  is  decidedly  toward  or  away  from  the  line  AB.  In 
such  cases,  adjustment  is  more  difficult  for  the  battery  commander  than 
it  is  when  the  general  trend  of  the  stripped  impacts  follows  the  line  AB. 
This  oblique  trend  is  due  to  unknown  causes,  probably  atmospheric, 
over  which  the  battery  commander  has  no  control.  The  developed 
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probable  armament  error  now  used  in  the  score  is  that  derived  from  the 
distances  of  these  impacts  from  the  line  AB.  Suppose  we  draw  a  line 
which  we  will  designate  as  CD  as  an  axis,  whose  general  direction  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  the  stripped  impacts,  and  compute  our  probable  error  from 
CD  rather  than  from  AB.  This  probable  error  will  be  nearer  the  true 
than  the  one  now  used  and  will  almost  invariably  he  smaller.  In  brief, 
the  probable  error  of  the  score  equals  the  true  (?)  probable  error  (for 
the  few  shots  fired)  plus  an  error  from  unknown  causes.  To  use  the 
smaller  CD  probable  error  would  work  a  hardship  on  a  battery  com¬ 
mander  who  already  is  handicapped  by  having  to  fight  this  creeping 
effect. 

As  for  those  who  favcSr  the  range  table  probable  error  it  will  be  of 
interest  for  them  to  knowT  that  the  Ballistic  Section  at  the  Ordnance 
Proving  Ground,  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  confirms  the  use  of  the  prob¬ 
able  error  developed  during  the  practice  as  the  only  fair  one  to  use  in 
scoring.  They  state  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has  not  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  ammunition  for  accurate  determination 
of  probable  errors.  In  obtaining  the  range  table  probable  errors  but 
few  shots  could  be  fired  in  small  groups  at  different  points  along  the 
trajectory. 

Another  recommendation  was  to  change  completely  the  method  of 
scoring  as  laid  down  in  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  and  adopt 
another  method  which  was  submitted,  one  of  the  reasons  given  being 
that  the  present  method,  in  fact,  gives  the  rules  of  a  game  to  be  played 
by  battery  commanders,  in  which  they  will  try  to  make  the  most  points, 
rather  than  to  simulate  service  conditions.  The  object  of  the  score  in 
Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  was  to  give  a  game  to  be  played  by 
battery  commanders  and  make  them  try  to  get  the  most  points  in  the 
game  thereby  stimulating  an  interest  in  practical  gunnery.  An  added 
stimulus  in  this  game  is  that  the  Knox  trophy  heretofore  awarded  to  the 
Coast  Artillery  for  excellence  in  target  practice  will  again  be  awarded 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  Massachusetts  to  the  battery  which  is 
the  superior  in  target  practice  during  the  year.  As  to  service  conditions, 
just  how  we  can  simulate  them  is  not  clear.  We  are  now  designing  a 
high  speed  Coast  Artillery  target  and  hope  to  be  successful  in  having 
it  towed  by  a  destroyer  or  other  fast-moving  vessel,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  great  number  of  targets,  low  visibility  conditions,  smoke  screens, 
and  bombardment  by  the  enemy,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  get  them  all. 

It  has  been  noted  that  some  battery  commanders  have  penalized 
themselves  for  not  properly  applying  the  rules  of  adjustment,  whereas 
they  should  not  have  been  penalized.  What  they  actually  did  was  not 
to  follow  exactly  the  rules  of  the  various  methods  of  adjustment  as  laid 
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down  in  T.  R.  435-280.  It  might  be  well  to  invite  attention  to  Paragraph 
119  of  this  regulation  which  states  in  part  as  follows: 

This  is  a  matter  therefore  which  may  frequently  call  for  the  exercise  of 
trained  judgment  rather  than  arbitrary  rule  of  thumb.  Nevertheless,  certain 
recognized  methods  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  every  battery  com¬ 
mander  should  be  trained  in  their  use  until  he  recognizes  fully  their  values 
and  will  not  lightly  abandon  them  in  practice  or  action. 

If  he  computes  the  correction  and  applies  it  in  the  wrong  direction 
or  if  he  erroneously  computes  the  correction  and  applies  it,  he  should 
he  penalized.  There  are  influences,  however,  affecting  a  practice  over 
which  the  battery  commander  has  no  control..  One  of  these  is  the  un¬ 
known  “atmospherics”  referred  to  above  and  which  is  readily  seen  from 
graphs  of  those  practices  where  the  curve  of  the  stripped  impacts  makes 
a  decided  angle  with  the  line  AB.  The  battery  commander,  noting  such 
creeping  effects  on  his  fire  adjustment  board,  will  he  perfectly  correct 
in  deviating  from  an  arbitrary  rule  to  make  an  additional  correction 
which  w’ill  compensate  for  this  unknown  effect. 

I  have  tried  to  give  in  some  detail  the  reasons  why  the  score  for 
seacoast  batteries  should  not  he  materially  changed  at  present.  How¬ 
ever,  the  primary  reasons  for  not  changing  them  are:  That  general 
confusion  results  from  making  changes  too  often.  A  method  which  is 
similar  to  one  which  has  been  used  successfully  for  years  by  our  Navy, 
and  one  which  was  given  a  complete  study  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery,  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
School,  and  by  the  best  gunnery  officers  in  the  Coast  Artillery,  should 
not  be  abandoned  or  radically  changed  before  it  has  been  given  a 
thorough  test.  Approximately  60%  of  the  target  practice  reports  have 
been  received  for  the  year  1927,  and  to  make  a  radical  change  until  at 
least  one  year’s  reports  have  been  received  and  thoroughly  studied 
would  not  be  reasonable.  If  we  were  to  adopt  another  method  before 
battery  commanders  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  one,  it  would  confuse 
and  add  to  the  labor  involved  in  making  out  target  practice  reports. 
Changes  are  desirable  and  necessary  from  time  to  time,  but  too  many 
changes  or  changes  made  too  frequently  or  without  adequate  study  are 
detrimental.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  is  desirous  of 
reducing  work  on  target  practice  reports  to  the  minimum  which  is 
consistent  with  efficiency  and  is  equally  desirous  of  increasing  that 
efficiency  to  the  maximum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  year’s 
target  practice  reports  are  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  a 
great  stride  towards  improvement  will  be  evident.  The  Gunnery  Section 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  desires  comments  on  the 
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subject.  All  will  be  studied  and  considered  when  Coast  Artillery  Memo¬ 
randum  No.  7  is  amended  next  year.  Comments  may  be  made  officially, 
unofficially,  personally,  or  in  any  manner  desired.  Recommendations 
are  desired  also  on  the  solution  of  the  following  problems  which  are 
now  being  studied  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board : 

Standardize  the  fire  control  system  for  major-caliber  guns  for  both 
Case  II  and  Case  III  firing,  including  the  method  of  routing  all  fire 
control  and  position  finding  data  among  instruments  and  devices  within 
the  battery. 

Standardize  the  fire  control  system  for  rapid-fire  batteries  for  short, 
mid,  and  extreme  ranges,  including  the  method  of  routing  all  fire  con¬ 
trol  and  position  finding  data  among  instruments  and  devices  within 
the  battery. 

How  to  decrease  the  relay  time  in  firing  by  Case  III. 

What  system  of  long-range  fire  control  should  be  adopted? 

What  is  the  best  manner  of  reporting  and  converting,  for  use  in  the 
plotting  room,  deviation  of  splashes  by  air  observation? 

What  method  should  be  used  for  combining  spotting  deviations 
(target  to  splash)  with  the  inherent  errors  of  the  plotter,  due  to  chang¬ 
ing  course  of  target,  and  make  such  combinations  on  the  fire  adjust¬ 
ment  board  or  other  suitable  device? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  making  zone-to-zone  corrections  in  Case 
III  firing  by  mortars? 


APHORISME  XXI 

No  actions  of  men  are  more  subject  to  suddain 
and  unexpected  events  than  those  of  War;  and  in 
War  re,  nothing  so  soon  snatcheth  victorie  out  of 
our  hands,  as  untimely  falling  to  the  spoil:  upon 
such  disorder  Fortune  alwaies  tumeth  her  wheel, 
and  maketh  victors  of  them  which  before  were 
vanquished. — Ward’s  Animadversions  of  War  (Lon¬ 
don,  1639 J. 


Training  of  Coast  Artillery 

By  Smoothbore 

THE  editorial  under  the  above  title  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Journal 
for  May  opens  for  discussion  a  broad  subject — in  fact,  it  suggests 
many  subjects  each  worthy  of  our  best  thought.  In  the  June  issue  the 
subject  was  discussed  further  and  a  letter  in  reply  was  published. 

That  the  matter  has  been  brought  up  indicates  the  existence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  confusion  of  thought,  due,  in  my  opinion,  largely  to  a  failure  to 
visualize  the  simplicity  of  our  tactical  problems.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Confederate  general  who  was  famous  both  for  leadership  and  for  lack 
of  education.  One  of  his  subordinates  sent  in  a  report  on  the  situation 
in  the  area  covered  by  his  command.  He  gave  the  location  of  Union 
forces  and  his  estimate  of  their  strength.  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
various  courses  were  open  to  the  enemy  and  described  them.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  requesting  the  instructions  or  the  advice  of  his  general  as  to 
the  proper  action  to  be  taken  in  each  of  the  probable  contingencies. 
The  general  endorsed  the  letter  with  the  following  order: 

“FITUM.” 

Let  us  remember,  in  our  studies  of  organization  and  tactics,  that 
our  mission  is  to  “fight  ’em.”  Anything  that  complicates  this  is  wrong; 
anything  that  simplifies  it  cannot  be  wrong.  On  reading  reports  and 
on  considering  certain  problems  and  their  solutions  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  much  of  our  thought  has  as  a  background,  not  a  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  coast  artillery  in  action,  but  a  statement  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  faculty  of  a  school  or  that  will  follow  in  form  some  principle 
enunciated  by  the  General  Staff. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  I  recall  a  solution  in  which  a  regulat¬ 
ing  station  was  established  for  the  service  of  a  single  reinforced  brigade. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter  let  me  take  one  question  propounded  by  our 
editor.  “When  does  the  harbor  defense  pass  from  the  Z  of  I  to  the  T 
of  0?”  As  a  harbor  defense  commander  I  cannot  see  what  difference 
this  would  make.  It  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  enemy 
and  our  response  to  his  effort  is  the  same  whether  the  next  higher  com¬ 
mander  is  an  Artillery  District  or  a  Sector  Commander. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Coast  Artillery  training  as  we  know  it  in 
pre-war  days  Is  now  confined  to  the  garrisons  of  our  overseas  posses¬ 
sions.  There,  alone,  is  there  sufficient  personnel,  and  there,  alone,  is  the 
garrison  free  to  concentrate  upon  Its  own  development. 
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In  the  continental  United  States  very  few  garrisons  are  maintained 
at  even  one-third  the  strength  that  obtained  before  the  war.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  strength  means  a  smaller  unit  for  each  battery  still  in  service 
and  an  added  burden  of  caretaking  duties  due  to  the  increased  number 
of  batteries  out  of  service.  Having  filled  the  fire  control  section,  there 
are  very  few  units  able  to  man  more  than  one  gun  without  assistance 
from  other  batteries.  The  turnover  of  personnel  is  probably  double 
that  to  which  our  older  officers  were  accustomed  when  they  were  battery 
commanders.  Furthermore,  practically  all  active  units  have  duties  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  National  Guard,  Organized  Reserve,  and 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Units,  and  with  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  Considering  all  factors,  there 
is  much  cause  for  pride  that  our  editor  is  able  to  say,  “We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  up  practice  under  battle  conditions.” 

Our  editor  then  asks,  “What  are  those  conditions  to  be?” 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  seen  how  any  of  the  experiences  of  the 
World  War  have  affected  profoundly  the  battle  tactics  of  coast  defense. 
The  devolpment  of  aviation  has  introduced  two  factors;  first,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fire  control  at  much  greater  ranges;  second,  bombing  opera¬ 
tions  against  both  ships  and  shore  batteries.  Except  as  modified  by  these 
factors,  the  same  operations  by  the  fleet  are  necessary  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  defended  harbor  or  for  the  support  of  a  landing  outside  forti¬ 
fied  areas,  and  the  same  operations  are  necessary  in  the  defense  against 
these  attacks.  Air  superiority  on  either  side  will  greatly  increase  the 
chance  of  success.  The  enemy  expeditionary  force,  having  the  initiative 
in  selection  of  the  objective,  has  a  certain  advantage  in  securing  a  tem¬ 
porary  local  air  control.  The  speed  with  which  aircraft  can  concentrate 
from  land  bases  should  enable  the  defense  to  overcome  this  initial 
advantage  in  a  very  short  time,  and  an  overseas  expedition,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  secure  and  consolidate  its  base  very  promptly.  In  all,  the 
development  of  aviation,  while  subjecting  the  entire  coast  line  to  the 
danger  of  sporadic  air  raids  and  bombardments,  has  strengthened  the 
defense  against  major  operations. 

The  problem  of  coast  defense,  therefore,  is  exactly  what  it  was  in 
pre-war  days,  with  the  added  difficulty  of  “carrying  on”  during  that 
period  when  the  attack  has  air  superiority.  This  means  that  some  of 
the  batteries  must  be  manned  and  fought  while  the  long-range  fire  from 
ships  may  be  directed  with  greater  facility  than  our  return  fire  and 
while  bombing  by  the  enemy  and  attacks  by  low-flying  planes  can  be 
met  only  by  antiaircraft  fire. 

Since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  fleet  commander  in  future  will 
risk  his  vessels  within  range  of  our  powerful  batteries  without  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  at  least  a  temporary  air  control,  it  appears  that  our 
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most  pressing  problem  is  some  effective  means  of  fire  control  and  direc¬ 
tion,  other  than  by  aircraft,  at  the  longer  ranges.  This  is  in  way  of  solu¬ 
tion  for  those  harbors  the  hydrographic  approaches  to  which  are  fav¬ 
orable  to  subaqueous  installations.  No  dependable  solution  has  yet 
appeared  for  the  others.  But  since  the  harbor  cannot  be  captured  by 
long-range  action,  since  complete  destruction  of  the  batteries  by  ship’s 
fire  is  highly  improbable,  since  we  are  developing  a  very  effective  sys¬ 
tem  of  antiaircraft  fire,  and  since  the  attacking  fleet  will  be  limited  as 
to  time  due  to  the  fact  that  our  own  air  forces  will  be  expected  to  inter¬ 
vene  promptly,  the  actual  occupation  of  the  harbor  today,  as  in  the 
past,  must  be  accomplished  by  the  “run  past”  and  its  repulse  depends 
upon  the  “guts”  of  the  defenders.  If  these  can  accept  the  preliminary 
pounding  from  long  range  and  the  attacks  by  aircraft,  and  then  man 
their  guns  when  the  fleet  closes  in,  we  have  the  old-time  fort-ship  fight 
again  governed  by  the  same  old  tactical  principles.  Under  proper  lead¬ 
ership  our  men  have  always  stood.  I  remember  a  footnote  in  a  history 
of  the  United  States  which  read  something  as  follows: 

At  this  time  an  effort  was  iliade  to  capture  Ft.  Sumter.  The  fort,  now 
reduced  hy  bombardment  to  a  pile  of  rubble,  was  heavily  shelled  and  then 
•the  assaulting  forces  attempted  to  land.  But  the  garrison,  emerging  from 
their  shelters,  repulsed  the  attack. 

Our  editor  feels  that  our  pre-war  system  of  coast  defense  has  “gone 
by  the  board.”  But  has  it?  He  probably  has  in  mind  the  “Positive 
System  of  Coast  Defense,”  and  the  division  of  the  coastal  frontiers  into 
sectors  and  subsectors;  in  brief,  that  coast  defense  is  a  function  of  the 
combined  arms  and  not  of  the  Coast  Artillery.  But  those  who  served  in 
the  Eastern  Department  from  1915  to  1917  (and  it  is  believed  a  fourth 
of  our  older  officers  did  so)  find  nothing  new  in  this  idea.  Nor  is  it 
believed  that  any  thoughtful  officer  ever  credited  the  Coast  Artillery 
with  more  than  the  most  important  role  in  the  defense  of  fortified  har¬ 
bors,  a  role  it  still  has. 

General  Wood  discarded  the  system  of  dose  defense  of  our  harbor 
forts  by  stockade  and  field  works.  He  had  the  coast  line  studied  to  de¬ 
termine  possible  landing  places.  Local  boards  drew  up  plans  for  the 
defense  of  these.  Then  he  had  surveys  made  to  ascertain  the  best  lines 
in  rear  and  for  the  defense  of  important  harbors  in  event  of  a  landing 
between  these  harbors.  These  positions  and  lines  were  laid  out  on  large 
scale  maps.  The  personnel,  the  tools,  and  the  materials  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  entrenchments  were  all  computed  and  the  places  where  these 
personnel,  tools,  and  material  could  be  obtained  promptly  were  ascer¬ 
tained  and  recorded,  with  costs.  The  estimates  for  military  personnel 
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by  arm  of  the  service,  as  made  by  local  boards,  were  reviewed  by  a 
board  formed  in  each  engineer  district.  These  latter  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  degree  to  which  the  force  demanded  by  local  boards 
could  be  reduced  by  reason  of  possibility  of  prompt  reinforcement 
from  centrally  located  supports.  In  a  similar  manner  the  reports  of  the 
district  boards  were  reviewed  at  department  headquarters  where  the 
road  net  and  the  railroad  systems  were  studied  to  determine  the  best 
locations  for  strategic  reserves. 

The  net  result  was  a  plan  for  a  beach  cordon  varying  in  density, 
with  small  supports  each  within  a  short  distance  of  a  certain  number 
of  probable  landing  places.  Somewhat  retired  and  centrally  located 
for  definite  sectors  of  the  coast  line  were  local  reserves  able  to  move 
to  any  portion  of  their  line  within  a  few  hours.  Back  to  these  were 
strategic  reserves — twenty-four  hours  was  the  limit  of  time  for  these 
to  begin  to  intervene  in  any  area.  The  plans  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  camp  sites  had  been  selected  and  supply  and  hospitalization  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

The  object  was  to  furnish  a  commander,  charged  with  the  defense 
of  any  area,  with  complete  data  as  to  landing  places  and  their  defense, 
as  to  defensive  lines  in  rear,  as  to  switch  lines,  and  as  to  the  strongest 
natural  line  to  hold  an  enemy  beyond  long-range  bombardment  of  any 
important  harbor.  In  addition  to  these,  he  was  to  he  furnished  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  numbers  and  organization  desirable,  and  also  the  locations  for 
supports  and  reserves  from  which  the  road  and  railroad  nets  offered 
greatest  advantages.  Finally,  he  was  to  be  furnished  full  data  as  to  the 
labor  and  materiel  markets  in  case  he  desired  to  dig  in,  and  with  work¬ 
ing  drawings  for  the  use  of  hired  civilian  construction  gangs. 

These  plans  were  worked  out  in  great  detail  from  Maine  to  include 
New  Jersey.  They  were  in  progress  for  the  South  Atlantic  coast  when 
we  entered  the  war  and  the  Eastern  Department  was  divided.  They  are 
the  “Positive  System  of  Coast  Defense/’  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the 
only  examples  we  have  of  the  practical  application  of  that  theory  to  the 
ground.  They  are  the  result  of  two  years’  constant  work  by  selected 
officers  aided  in  the  outdoor  seasons  by  such  troops  as  could  be  made 
available.  They  are  still  of  record.  While  at  the  time  no  thought  was 
in  mind  of  any  anology  between  coast  defense  and  the  stabilized  battle 
lines  of  Europe,  I  do  not  think  a  student  of  these  plans  will  find  any¬ 
thing  lost  by  the  lack  of  such  analogy. 

In  these  studies  the  artillery  in  the  defense  was  considered,  and 
General  Wood  had  studies  made  of  tractor-drawn  heavy  artillery  and 
the  suitable  roads,  and  of  railroad  artillery  and  the  railroads  that 
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•would  carry  it.  It  was  generally  in  mind  that,  if  this  heavy  artillery 
could  reach  a  position  from  which  it  could  fire  on  naval  vessels  and 
transports,  coast  artillery  methods  would  he  employed — otherwise  the 
field  artillery  system  would  be  used. 

So  much  for  the  “new”  ideas  as  to  coast  defense. 

As  to  the  tactics  of  our  present  mobile  Coast  Artillery  units  in  the 
defense  of  the  coast  between  fortified  harbors  it  appears  that  four 
distinct  cases  may  arise: 

First,  the  enemy’s  intelligence  service  may  he  faulty  and  he  may 
attempt  landing  operations  at  a  position  where  our  railroad  and  trac¬ 
tor  drawn  armament  are  already  in  position. 

Second,  the  enemy  may  have  intelligence  of  the  presence  of  our 
mobile  heavy  artillery  but  may  decide  to  force  the  issue  by  engaging 
the  shore  batteries  with  his  battleships  and  by  landing  under  cover  of 
the  attack. 

Third,  the  landing  may  be  attempted  at  a  position  which  our  bat¬ 
teries  can  reach  during  the  operation  and  before  a  beach  head  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

Fourth,  the  landing  may  have  been  accomplished  and  a  beach  head 
established  sufficient  to  hold  our  artillery  beyond  the  range  of  vessels 
landing  reinforcements  and  supplies,  before  our  artillery  arrives  on 
the  ground. 

In  the  first  and  second  situations  there  would  normally  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  senior  line  officer  present  to  decide  upon  the  artillery 
action.  In  the  first  case  it  is  unlikely  that  the  important  elements  of  the 
battle  fleet  would  close  in  with  the  transports;  these  would  probably  be 
accompanied  by  small  warships  and  service  vessels,  the  battleships 
standing  off  to  prevent  the  approach  of  our  own  warships.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  defense  should  be  not  only  to  defeat  the  present  attempt,  but 
also  to  inflict  such  damages  as  would  serve  to  decrease  the  strength  of 
the  expedition.  The  communications  system  would  be  installed  and  a 
centralized  control  of  the  defense  possible,  as  long  as  the  communica¬ 
tions  continued  in  operation.  The  landing  would  probably  be  attempted 
during  darkness  with  a  view  to  getting  the  first  waves  ashore  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  daylight.  Fire  should  be  withheld  until  the  enemy  is  entirely 
committed  to  the  operation,  and  then  each  battery  should  open  upon  an 
assigned  transport — destruction  fire,  shifting  to  some  unengaged  trans¬ 
port  as  soon  as  the  target  initially  engaged  had  been  crippled.  For 
illumination  we  should  have  our  searchlights  and  star  shell;  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  latter  preferable,  as  a  general  illumination  of  the  area  is 
desired.  This  would  leave  the  searchlights  occulted  until  required  for 
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operations  against  the  accompanying  warships.  Fire  on  these,  how¬ 
ever,  should  he  undertaken  only  in  case  their  counterbattery  became 
seriously  effective,  our  object  being  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  transports 
as  possible.  The  heavily  armored  ships  of  the  enemy  might  close  in 
on  discovering  that  the  surprise  element  of  the  attack  had  failed.  But 
effective  fire  by  these  would  be  dependent  upon  observation;  this  in 
turn  would  depend  upon  their  aircraft  which  would  have  to  illuminate 
the  shore  defense  before  this  would  be  possible.  It  is  believed  the 
defense  should  be  able  to  inflict  such  injuries  on  the  transports  and 
to  cause  such  casualties  before  the  battle  fleet  could  intervene,  that  the 
enemy  would  abandon  the  attempt,  especially  as  reinforcements  to  our 
own  air  forces  should  be  arriving. 

In  the  second  case  the  attack  would  be  made  in  daylight,  the  enemy 
having  confidence  in  his  own  air  and  artillery  superiority,  and  needing 
daylight  for  his  adjustment.  Our  artillery  action  would  depend  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  his  fire.  If  it  became  evident,  in  spite  of  our  anti¬ 
aircraft  defense,  that  he  could  adjust  his  fire  and  destroy  the  heavy 
shore  batteries  no  choice  would  be  left  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  de¬ 
fense  save  to  accept  the  duel  and  endeavor  to  defeat  the  naval  attack, 
leaving  to  other  forces  the  repulse  of  the  landing.  To  this  end  the  con¬ 
centration  of  all  batteries  upon  a  single  enemy  vessel  would  offer 
greater  probability  of  success  than  a  dispersion  of  fire.  The  sinking 
or  the  serious  crippling  of  one  battleship  would  be  more  effective  in 
causing  the  attempt  to  be  abandoned  than  slighter  damages  (which 
would  not  be  generally  known  to  other  craft)  to  a  larger  number  of 
the  attacking  ships.  Such  concentration  of  fire  renders  more  difficult 
corrections  by  observation  and  accentuates  the  necessity  for  calibration 
and  the  determination  of  muzzle  velocities  for  each  lot  of  powder  when 
the  position  is  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  enemy’s  bombard¬ 
ment  is  not  very  effective,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  the  majority  of 
the  shore  batteries  can  escape  serious  damage,  and  if  it  be  known  that 
reinforcement  of  our  air  forces  can  be  expected,  it  might  be  well  to 
reply  by  only  those  batteries  that  have  been  located  by  the  enemy,  hold¬ 
ing  the  balance  for  use  as  a  surprise  wThen  the  transports  close  in. 
Such  a  course,  while  offering  the  defense  a  chance  for  a  more  decisive 
repulse,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  enemy  may  have  located  all 
batteries  but  is  engaging  them  a  few  at  a  time.  If  this  were  the  fact  we 
should  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of  having  our  batteries  destroyed  in 
detail  without  utilizing  our  full  power  in  a  concentrated  return  fire. 
The  decision  must  be  made  by  the  commander  of  the  defending  forces. 

In  the  third  case  the  establishing  of  artillery  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  for  coordinated  control  will  be  impracticable.  Here  again  the 
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attempt  will  probably  be  made  between  midnight  and  dawn.  Search¬ 
lights  may  or  may  not  be  available;  each  battery  should  have  some 
star  shell.  Normally,  artillery  regimental  and  battalion  commanders 
will  precede  the  batteries  and  be  prepared  to  indicate  positions  (unless 
these  have  already  been  selected  in  the  plans)  and  give  initial  instruc¬ 
tions.  Their  further  control  will  depend  somewhat  upon  their  ability  to 
get  around;  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  casualties. 
The  situation  demands  that  the  transports  be  forced  to  discontinue 
discharging.  To  this  end  each  battery,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  position, 
should  he  assigned  a  transport  and  should  fire  on  that  transport  until 
it  ceases  debarking  troops,  using  star  shell  when  necessary.  If  no  assign¬ 
ment  is  made  each  battery  commander  should  select  his  own  target. 
When  the  transport  under  fire  gives  evidence  of  discontinuing  opera¬ 
tions,  fire  should  be  shifted  to  some  other  target,  preferably  one  not 
under  fire. 

As  soon  as  all  transports  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  discharg¬ 
ing  a  decision  must  he  reached,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  decision  that 
will  probably  be  required  of  the  battalion  commanders,  and  may  de¬ 
volve  upon  battery  commanders.  Three  courses  are  open.  First,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fire  upon  transports  with  a  view  to  sinking  them;  second,  to 
fire  upon  such  enemy  troops  as  have  landed;  third,  to  fire  upon  war¬ 
ships,  probably  cruisers  and  destroyers,  supporting  the  landed  forces. 
It  is  believed  the  third  is  the  logical  decision.  Under  the  conditions 
assumed,  repulse  of  the  present  attack  is  the  immediate  demand,  and 
lessening  the  enemy’s  means  for  some  future  effort  is  secondary;  this 
indicates  the  fire  should  not  be  continued  on  the  transports.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of  Coast  Artillery  ammunition 
against  personnel,  especially  on  soft  ground,  firing  on  enemy  troops 
had  better  be  left  to  Field  Artillery  units.  For  fire  on  the  supporting 
warships,  concentration  of  fire  is  desirable. 

If  searchlights  have  arrived  and  battalion  commanders  can  each 
take  station  at  one  of  these,  concentrations  can  be  controlled  by  this 
means.  Lacking  searchlights  and  command  lines  of  communication, 
considering  the  uncertainty  of  runners  reaching  their  destinations  and 
also  the  value  of  every  minute,  I  suggest  the  following: 

Each  battalion  commander  takes  position  at  one  of  his  batteries 
(preferably  that  of  the  senior  captain  !  and  notifies  his  other  battery 
commanders  that  the  battery  selected  will  be  the  pilot  battery  and  that 
they  shall  concentrate  upon  the  target  of  that  battery,  if  possible.  It 
is  likely  that  the  other  batteries  of  a  battalion,  where  several  battalions 
are  engaged,  will  not  know  which  of  the  several  ships  under  fire  was 
selected  by  their  battalion  commander,  but  if  all  respond  and  accept 
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as  a  target  some  ship  already  under  fire  it  is  certain  our  fire  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  number  of  ships  no  greater  than  the  number  of  battal¬ 
ions.  And,  if  two  or  more  battalion  commanders  select  the  same  target 
(as  is  feasible  and  probable  if  they  follow  the  plan  of  opening  on 
some  ship  already  engaged)  the  concentration  will  be  increased.  As 
soon  as  any  warship  is  put  out  of  action  or  withdrawn,  the  battalion 
commander  (or  commanders)  should  direct  the  fire  to  some  new  target 
and  all  batteries  respond  promptly  to  the  change.  In  event  of  a  bat¬ 
talion  commander  becoming  a  casualty  the  next  senior  at  the  pilot  bat¬ 
tery  should  assume  direction  of  the  fire. 

The  fire  on  warships  depending  upon  star  shell  for  illuminating 
targets  will  be  more  difficult  than  firing  on  transports,  which  must  be 
still  to  discharge  troops  and  equipment  while  the  warships  will  be 
maneuvering.  But  the  supporting  fire  of  the  warships  will  be  even  more 
hampered  by  lack  of  illumination  and,  should  the  attack  continue  until 
visibility  permits  accurate  direction  of  ship’s  fire,  the  pilot  battery 
system  of  control  should  operate  to  advantage.  Some  means  for  con¬ 
centration  are  necessary;  the  situation  demands  that  our  full  fire  power 
be  developed  and  that  no  battery  remain  idle  awaiting  orders  that  may 
never  come.  It  is  believed  this  character  of  action  is  one  deserving  of 
careful  study  and  is  hoped  that  other  suggestions  for  conduct  of  the  fire 
will  be  forthcoming.  We  should  and  can  be  able,  if  we  accept  our 
training  regulations  as  a  general  guide  and  then  exercise  initiative  and 
common  sense,  be  prepared  to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves,  even 
if  we  receive  no  more  detailed  orders  than:  “FITUM.” 

In  the  fourth  case  (where  the  beach  head  has  already  been  estab¬ 
lished)  the  operations  are  those  of  land  warfare.  Coast  Artillery  units 
will  operate  as  does  corps  or  army  artillery. 

Turning  to  harbor  defense,  where  it  is  believed  the  principal  mis¬ 
sion  (to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  harbor)  can  be  accomplished 
today  by  the  same  means  and  methods  as  in  pre-war  days,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  view  with  suspicion  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  administration  and  tactical  control  should  be  radically  changed. 
Looking  back  on  our  leaders  in  the  days  of  our  most  rapid  develop¬ 
ment —  Randolph,  Story,  Mills,  and  Murray  —  and  considering  the 
ability  of  their  assistants  and  closest  advisors  (most  of  whom  have 
risen  to  high  positions  and  responsibilties.l  I  believe  we  should  be 
chary  of  giving  weight  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  our  former 
leaders  were  “all  wrong.”  With  one  of  those  leaders  (General  Story) 
I  was  intimately  associated.  He  was  the  personification  of  hard,  com¬ 
mon  sense;  he  possessed  the  keenest  faculties  of  analysis.  I  remember 
his  contempt  for  those  theorists  he  termed  “rainbowT  chasers.” 
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All  of  those  leaders  fully  appreciated  that  the  major  problems  of 
harbor  defense  are  solved  before  the  engagement,  first,  by  the  skillful 
location  of  batteries  and  accessory  installations  for  the  maximum  fire 
effect  and,  second,  by  the  careful  training  of  personnel  in  the  conduct 
of  fire  under  each  possible  form  of  enemy  attack. 

What  are  these  forms  of  attack?  Disregarding  submarine  opera¬ 
tions  and  air  raids  I  should  list  the  following: 

First,  the  run-past,  with  or  without  simultaneous  landing  raids 
against  the  more  exposed  batteries  and  stations.  This  is  the  decisive 
engagement  and  may  be  undertaken  either  by  day  or  night.  In  general 
it  is  favored  by  a  visibility  sufficient  to  enable  ships  to  maneuver  at  high 
speed  in  formation  but  limiting  the  use  of  shore  observing  stations  to 
comparatively  short  range.  Surprise  is  an  asset.  This  form  of  attack 
was  executed  successfully  during  our  Civil  War.  It  has  not  been  ser¬ 
iously  attempted  on  a  large  scale  since. 

Second,  the  reduction  of  batteries  by  long-range  fire  with  the  fleet 
gradually  closing  in  to  decisive  ranges  with  a  view  to  dashing  through 
when  this  can  be  attempted  with  justifiable  risks.  Success  is  doubtful 
especially  if  the  defense  is  disposed  in  depth.  It  was  tried  at  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  was  partially  successful,  and  then  broke  down. 

Third,  the  long-range  bombardment  of  batteries  and  of  the  harbor 
defended.  This  can  result  in  nothing  of  a  decisive  nature. 

Fourth,  naval  operations  in  conjunction  with  a  major  land  operation 
for  the  capture  of  the  harbor. 

To  gain  the  decision,  therefore,  the  fleet  must  run  past  the  forts. 
To  do  this  they  must  close  the  range  and  approach  certain  definite  en¬ 
trances  under  observation  which,  at  its  worst,  is  always  more  favorable 
to  the  fire  control  and  direction  of  the  shore  batteries.  And,  on  reach¬ 
ing  these  entrances,  in  practically  all  cases,  the  courses  that  can  be 
followed  are  limited  by  definite  channels.  So  w'ell  was  this  recognized 
in  our  old  tactics  that  the  ranges  to  the  center  of  channels  for  appro¬ 
priate  azimuths  were  habitually  marked  on  gun  platforms  so  that,  by 
applying  ballistic  corrections,  an  accurate  fire  by  piece  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  shorter  ranges  without  using  any  position  finding  or 
plotting  system.  And  there  was  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  possible  courses  open  to  the  enemy  were  so  few  in  number  that  each 
could  he  practiced  upon  in  combined  drill;  that,  as  the  attack  de¬ 
veloped,  the  harbor  defense  or  battle  (groupment)  commander  could 
determine  its  probable  course  and  by  a  single  command  start  the  defense 
along  lines  with  which  subordinate  echelons  were  entirely  familiar. 
While  it  was  possible  that  the  course  of  the  attack  might  vary  some- 
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what  from  that  anticipated  it  was  felt  certain  that  a  defense  more  logi¬ 
cal  and  better  conducted  would  result  if  the  command  were  started 
upon  the  fire  action  suitable  for  the  type  of  attack  nearest  the  actual 
attempt  than  if  the  commander  endeavored  to  send  appropriate  orders, 
indicating  the  action  in  detail,  throughout  the  chain  of  command.  The 
system  left  him  free  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  action  and  to  issue 
instructions  tending  to  secure  the  maximum  of  advantage  and  to  provide 
for  unanticipated  incidents. 

Our  editor  asks,  “Do  we  concentrate  our  fire?”  This  is  a  problem 
to  he  decided  for  each  form  of  attack.  For  the  long-range  bombard¬ 
ment,  where  accurate  reply  demands  adjustment  by  observation  of  fire, 
I  should  say  “No;  it  is  better  to  assign  one  battery  to  one  target  unless 
(as  is  improbable)  two  batteries  have  been  calibrated  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  range  used.”  Here  destruction,  while  desirable,  is  doubt¬ 
ful;  the  most  the  defense  can  reasonably  hope  for  is  to  deliver  a  fire  of 
such  accuracy  as  to  make  the  enemy  withdraw.  For  a  close  engagement 
I  should  say  in  the  general  case  concentrations  are  necessary — I  refer 
of  course  to  those  ranges  where  the  probability  of  hitting,  using  ballis¬ 
tic  fire,  is  good. 

“If  so,  where?”  (referring  to  the  point  of  concentration) . 

'  This  brings  to  mind  a  war  game  once  witnessed.  Colonel  R  was 
umpire;  Major  H  commanded  the  Coast  Artillery.  Step  by  step  the 
fleet  moved  in  toward  one  of  the  two  harbor  entrances.  But,  though 
the  umpire  reported  the  forts  heavily  engaged  and  began  to  rule  guns 
out  of  action.  Major  H  refused  to  open  fire.  Suddenly,  after  one  inter¬ 
mission,  prior  to  which  the  leading  elements  of  the  fleet  were  approach¬ 
ing  the  outer  mine  field,  it  was  seen  that  the  fleet  was  turning  to  with¬ 
draw.  Then  Major  H  put  all  batteries  on  the  craft  leading  the  with¬ 
drawal,  shifting  to  next  in  column  until  the  fleet  scattered,  when  he 
directed  “Battery  Commanders’  Action.”  Though  the  result,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  war  game  rules,  was  most  disastrous  to  the  fleet,  I  doubt  if 
the  defense  would  have  been  so  conducted.  I  say  doubt  because,  know¬ 
ing  Major  H,  I  am  by  no  means  certain. 

Under  the  assumption  that  a  fleet  might  venture  into  mid-ranges  at 
times  of  visibility  sufficient  for  terrestrial  observation,  I  believe  that  our 
plans  and  our  drills  should  assign  definite  ships  (according  to  forma¬ 
tion)  to  definite  batteries,  which  would  open  and  adjust  the  fire  on 
those  ships,  under  direction  of  the  group  commander.  I  believe  that  a 
range  should  he  established  in  our  plans  where  concentration  upon  the 
leading  ship  in  each  channel  (or  each  sector  in  the  approaches  to  the 
harbor)  should  be  undertaken.  This  range  should  be  determined  by  a 
study  of  probability — it  should  be  that  range  where  more  hits  can  he 
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delivered  by  using  rapid  fire  and  applying  ballistic  corrections  (in¬ 
cluding  the  last  %  adjustment)  than  by  attempting  to  continue  the 
adjustment  by  observation.  I  believe  this  observation  is  impracticable 
for  concentrations  and  that  concentrations  are  necessary  in  any  serious 
engagement. 

When  the  leading  ship  is  out  of  action  the  mortars  should  shift  to 
the  last  ship  leaving  the  guns  to  take  the  second  ship  in  column.  This 
the  guns  can  do  without  change  of  range  for  a  few  shots  while  the  fire 
control  section  is  making  the  change,  since  the  second  ship  cannot  avoid 
running  into  the  danger  space  and  normal  range  dispersion  for  that 
range  and,  if  followed  in  deflection  by  each  gun,  is  certain  to  come 
under  effective  fire  regardless  of  how  she  maneuvers.  The  shift  to  the 
rear  ship  of  the  mortars  is  to  be  on  that  ship  in  case  of  an  attempt  to 
withdraw.  With  the  first  ship  out  of  action  the  fire  of  the  guns  should 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  demoralization  of  the  head  of  the  column 
if  the  attack  persists.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
defense  can  be  arranged  and  drilled  upon  during  peace  so  as  to  be  auto¬ 
matic  in  an  actual  engagement. 

Personally  I  doubt  the  probability  of  a  fleet  risking  anything  except 
a  long-range  bombardment  against  a  well-defended  harbor  in  weather 
permitting  visibility  greater  than  about  6000  yards.  This  is  ample  in 
most  cases  for  the  ships  to  follow  courses  by  bearings  and  in  formation 
at  high  speed.  It  is  approximately  our  expectancy  for  searchlight 
illumination  under  average  conditions.  At  such  ranges  concentrations 
are  advisable  and  the  ships  in  turn  from  front  to  rear  the  logical  target. 
Where  the  batteries  are  dispersed  and  those  on  one  flank  cannot  follow 
the  ships  in  a  channel  on  the  other  flank  the  old  system  of  salvo  points 
is  applicable  if  channels  are  well  defined.  Where  greater  freedom  of 
course  is  practicable  to  the  enemy  some  means  of  sending  data  to  these 
distant  batteries  should  be  adopted.  This  is  necessary  also  in  cases 
where  certain  stations  are  blanketed  by  smoke  screens.  And  it  can  be 
done  if  arranged  for  and  drilled  upon  in  time  of  peace.  If  we  try  it  in 
action  without  such  prior  arrangement  it  will  fail.  Let  us  remember 
the  time  element,  which  is  so  much  more  vital  in  harbor  defense  than  in 
any  other  combat  of  large  forces. 

From  all  considerations  the  tactics  of  harbor  defense  have  two  out¬ 
standing  requirements — immediate  decision  and  immediate  response. 
And  there  is  the  further  requirement  of  immediate  decentralization  of 
command  without  material  effect  upon  the  execution  of  the  com¬ 
mander’s  plan — this  last  because  of  the  probability  of  failure  of  com¬ 
munications.  This  makes  prearranged  plans  of  fire  and  consistent  drills 
under  each  a  necessity. 
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I  have  recently  seen  a  study  made  by  a  committee  in  one  of  our 
schools  in  which  effort  was  made  to  liken  the  harbor  defense  artillery 
to  the  artillery  of  a  corps  or  army  in  sector  defense  of  land  warfare; 
this  analogy  falls  down  under  analysis. 

The  most  outstanding  difference  is  the  fact  that  in  a  decisive  engage¬ 
ment  the  corps  or  army  artillery  has  a  supporting  mission  while  the 
harbor  defense  artillery  in  a  decisive  engagement  has  the  principal 
mission  and  must  be  prepared  to  fight  the  engagement  alone. 

Another  is  the  time  element.  Land  batttles  continue  for  days;  a  de¬ 
cisive  engagement  for  the  capture  of  a  harbor  is  a  matter  of  hours  and 
possibly  of  minutes.  In  the  former  there  is  opportunity,  and  in  fact 
there  is  frequently  the  necessity,  for  army  or  corps  commanders  to 
direct  changes  in  objective  and  volume  of  fire;  in  harbor  defense,  un¬ 
less  his  command  post  is  established  within  the  harbor,  the  sector  or 
subsector  commander  cannot  know  of  the  progress  of  the  action  in 
detail  sufficient  to  intervene — it  is  even  possible  that  the  action  may  be 
over  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  he  has  information  of  the  attack. 

The  coordination  between  harbor  defense  artillery  and  any  other 
defensive  elements  engaged  (navy  and  air  forces)  must  be  direct  and 
immediate;  in  land  warfare  there  is  time  and  frequently  necessity  for 
such  coordination  to  be  through  a  higher  common  command. 

Changes  of  position  of  corps  and  army  artillery  may  be  required 
during  an  engagement  due  to  foreseen  or  unforeseen  developments  of 
the  action;  such  changes  are  generally  impracticable  even  for  the 
smaller  mobile  elements  in  a  harbor  engagement.  The  batteries  are  (or 
should  be)  so  disposed  as  to  meet  any  possible  form  of  naval  attack, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  situation,  the  decision,  and  the  orders  for  the 
artillery  action  in  each  can  and  should  be  prepared  and  drilled  upon 
habitually  in  peace. 

There  is  also  the  difference  in  targets  and  in  the  character  of  fire. 
For  the  heavy  artillery  in  land  warfare,  supporting  fire,  interdiction, 
counterbattery,  or  destruction  fire  may  be  the  important  fire  mission — 
in  a  harbor  engagement  destruction  fire  practically  absorbs  all  other 
fire  missions. 

The  foregoing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  relation  of  the  harbor  defense  commander  to  the  sector  or 
subsector  commander  and  the  relation  of  an  artillery  commander  in  a 
corps  or  army  to  the  corps  or  army  commander.  The  latter  will  usually 
operate  under  definite  and  detailed  instructions  'which  may  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  changed  as  the  action  progresses;  the  former  can  be  given 
only  general  instructions  and  must  be  left  complete  freedom  of  action 
during  the  engagement.  While  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  has  recoin- 
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mended  that  the  term  “independent  role”  in  training  regulations  shall 
be  changed  to  “special  mission”  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  harbor 
defense  command  is  a  subordinate  in  the  sector  or  subsector  command, 
it  is  not  seen  that  this  change  of  words  can  affect  in  any  way  the  ship- 
fort  battle.  It  would  seem  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  harbor  defense 
commander  and  the  freedom  of  action  accorded  him  are  more  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  an  advance  or  flank  guard  commander  in  land  war¬ 
fare  than  to  those  of  a  corps  or  army  artillery  commander. 

Finally  the  corps  or  army  artillery  normally  operates  from  retired 
positions  covered  by  strong  detachments  of  other  arms  while  harbor 
defense  artillery  is  largely  in  the  front  line.  This  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion,  recently  raised,  of  the  wisdom  of  our  regulations  making  harbor 
and  fort  commanders  responsible  for  the  local  defense  of  their  com¬ 
mands  against  landing  attacks.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 
this  responsibility  should  rest  upon  a  local  infantry  commander  and 
be  conducted  through  the  normal  sector  chain  or  command.  Now  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  sufficient  infantry  will  be  present  in  the  beach 
cordon  to  repulse  a  surprise  landing  against  installations  located  on 
the  beach — in  many  cases  our  forts  are  on  islands  and  cannot  be 
promptly  reinforced  by  counterattack  groups.  The  normal  command 
post  for  the  infantry  battalion  or  higher  commander  is  with  his  counter¬ 
attack  units,  and  not  on  the  front  line.  It  is  not  seen  how  the  senior 
line  officer  present  (normally  a  coast  artilleryman)  can  escape  the 
responsibility  for  repulse  of  a  surprise  landing.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  artillery  should  have  no  obligation  that  would  deflect  it  from  its 
purely  artillery  mission  (again  the  analogy  to  corps  artillery)  but  a 
practical  consideration  of  the  problem  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
local  commander,  be  he  infantryman  or  coast  artilleryman,  is  going  to 
use  all  means  available  to  repulse  an  attack  regardless  of  any  peace¬ 
time  definition  of  responsibility.  Let  us  remember  that  Grant  once 
armed  his  teamsters  and  fought  them  as  infantry.  Let  us  remember 
also  that  in  the  repulse  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  referred  to  it  was 
the  garrison  that  repulsed  the  attack — that  the  artillery  was  not  ex¬ 
empted. 

Recently  a  solution  of  a  coast  defense  problem  was  submitted  which 
provided  for  the  destruction  of  batteries  threatened  with  capture  but 
did  not  provide  for  the  coast  artillery  to  aid  the  infantry  in  repuls¬ 
ing  a  landing  attack  threatening  a  battery.  It  was  another  of  those 
solutions  that  make  me  feel  our  officers  are  in  danger  of  thinking  more 
of  school  forms  than  of  the  actual  problems  of  warfare.  The  officer 
who  wrote  the  solution  would  certainly  not  destroy  a  battery  until  he 
had  used  all  possible  means  to  repulse  a  landing. 
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Doubtless  it  is  this  practical  point  of  view  of  the  defense  against 
landing  raids  that  has  led  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  to  hold  to  the 
rifle  for  harbor  defense  units  while  recommending  the  pistol  as  the 
personal  arm  for  mobile  units.  With  the  latter  the  care  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  rifle  would  be  troublesome,  while  harbor  defense  artillery 
can  keep  their  personal  arms  at  the  battery  without  trouble.  The 
mobile  units  will  normally  fight  behind  a  comparatively  strong  pro¬ 
tecting  screen  of  infantry;  the  harbor  defense  artillery  in  many  cases 
is  on  the  front  line,  and  should  be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  meet  rifle 
with  rifle  and  bayonet  with  bayonet.  A  prompt  reinforcement  of  the 
beach  cordon  near  a  battery  by  a  hundred  huskies  armed  with  rifle  and 
bayonet  is  an  asset  not  to  be  discarded. 

And  certainly  in  a  single  fort  there  should  be  one  commander  only. 
To  have  one  officer  responsible  for  defense  under  certain  conditions 
and  another  under  other  conditions,  with  the  ever  present  possibility 
that  these  conditions  may  overlap  is  unthinkable.  It  would  require  an 
expert  juggler  of  Army  and  Training  Regulations  to  draw  up  under¬ 
standable  rules  defining  their  duties. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  the  naval  phase  of  the  attack  has  been  under 
discussion.  When  the  enemy  has  landed  in  force  and  the  attack  from 
the  land  is  the  more  serious  threat  to  the  harbor,  the  fire  of  harbor 
artillery  in  support  of  the  land  defense  will  of  course  be  governed  just 
as  is  that  of  other  heavy  artillery  of  the  defense.  Even  here,  however, 
common  sense  seems  to  dictate  that  the  harbor  defense  commander 
be  authorized,  at  any  time  a  naval  attack  threatens,  to  deflect  any  bat¬ 
tery  or  batteries  from  landward  mission  in  order  to  repulse  the  naval 
attack. 

We  have  also  the  problem  of  supporting  the  debouchment  of  our 
fleet  from  the  harbor.  In  pre-war  tactics  this  was  arranged  by  harbor 
and  naval  commanders.  If,  as  I  believe,  control  of  the  air  by  a  block¬ 
ading  fleet  is  essential  to  enable  that  fleet  to  operate  close  enough  to 
prevent  a  debouchment,  then  the  army’s  preparations  for  the  debouch¬ 
ment  becomes  a  problem  for  a  commander  able  to  concentrate  an  air 
force  to  overcome  this  preponderance.  Furthermore,  this  is  a  case  where 
the  navy  has  “paramount  interest”  and,  under  present  ruling,  the  army 
forces,  both  air  and  artillery,  will  operate  under  missions  given  by  the 
naval  commander. 

Another  practical  point  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
some  discussions  is  the  fact  that  the  sector  coast  defense  system  for  the 
continental  United  States  is  not  in  operation  in  peace  and  that  even 
after  plans  are  drawn  and  approved  it  will  require  time  to  make  them 
effective.  But  the  harbor  defense  is  a  continuing  activity  in  peace,  and 
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the  Regular  and  National  Guard  organizations  assigned  are  ready,  with 
a  varying  degree  of  effectiveness,  to  undertake  their  primary  mission 
at  all  times.  There  seems  no  possible  doubt  who  commands  the  harbor 
and  is  responsible  for  all  activities  therein  before  the  other  sector  troops 
are  mobilized,  move  to  their  assigned  war  stations,  and  complete  their 
organization.  If  the  next  war  starts  as  suddenly  as  have  those  of  the 
recent  past  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  some  harbor  defense  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  before  the  initial  concentration  of  our  mobile  forces  is  fairly 
under  way. 

The  permanence  of  the  harbor  defenses,  the  installations  and  equip¬ 
ment  provided  in  peace  for  supply,  hospitalization,  and  movement,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  peace-time  control  of  supply  and  administration 
should  be  continued,  at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  a  war,  by  the 
harbor  defense  commander.  Although  he  becomes  a  subordinate  and 
his  command  a  subordinate  echelon  in  the  sector  when  established,  we 
have  in  the  harbor  defense  a  going  concern  capable  not  only  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  combat  mission  but  also  of  caring  for  itself.  This  going  con¬ 
cern  should  not  be  abruptly  disrupted  at  a  critical  period  for  the  sake 
of  conforming  to  a  system  of  sector  supply  and  administration  which 
itself  is  in  the  organization  stage.  It  is  simpler  and  easier  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  let  these  features  continue,  to  free  the  sector  staff  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  an  element  able  to  care  for  itself  and  to  concentrate  on  those 
that  are  not.  The  incorporation  of  the  harbor  defense  administration 
and  supply  into  the  general  system  can  be  made  if  (and  when)  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary. 

There  is  finally  the  matter  of  the  antiaircraft  defense  of  fixed  in¬ 
stallations.  The  characteristics  of  antiaircraft  fire  are  such  that  rarely 
will  it  be  possible  to  locate  at  a  fort  antiaircraft  batteries  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  for  the  defense  of  that  fort.  It  is  difficult  therefore  for 
a  local  artillery  commander  to  control  the  antiaircraft  defense,  which, 
incidentally  should  be  disposed  to  protect  not  only  the  forts  but  the 
anchorage  and  other  important  areas  in  the  vicinity.  Until  an  antiair¬ 
craft  defense  of  the  area  is  established,  however.  It  appears  that  there 
is  no  choice  save  for  the  harbor  defense  commander  to  assume  for  the 
time  being  the  direction  of  the  antiaircraft  defense  by  such  batteries 
as  may  be  located  within  his  defenses. 

For  the  preparation  of  plans  for  resisting  naval  attack,  for  fire  of 
harbor  defense  batteries  landward,  for  defense  against  local  landing 
attacks,  and  for  antiaircraft  defense  of  the  forts  and  harbor,  it  appears 
that  the  harbor  defense  commander  is  the  one  logically  to  be  charged 
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therewith.  By  reason  of  the  permanence  of  his  position  and  the  means 
at  hand  he  is  best  conditioned  for  this  work.  If  the  sector  plan  is  fur¬ 
nished  him,  his  own  plans  conform.  But  he  should  not  sit  idle  in  the 
absence  of  directive.  His  plans  can  be  modified  to  conform  to  directives 
issued  later  and  may  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  sector  staff  if  care¬ 
fully  prepared  in  advance  of  the  general  plan. 

For  the  training  of  our  reduced  garrisons  consideration  should  be 
given  the  fact  that  a  certain  period  will  be  necessary  for  the  echelons 
above  the  battery  in  our  National  Guard  units  to  “find  themselves”  in 
their  duties.  In  most  cases  the  batteries  are  well  trained  for  battery 
action,  but  the  higher  echelons  have  few  opportunities  to  man  their  war 
stations  and  conduct  drills  of  their  commands.  During  this  early  period 
it  is  probable  that  the  regular  garrison  must  assist  in  the  higher  com¬ 
mand  stations  and  must  operate  the  bulk  of  the  installations  such  as 
searchlights,  power  plants,  and  communication  centrals.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  mine  defense  must  be  under  the  regular  units.  The 
preparation  of  the  regular  garrison  for  these  duties  offers  a  broad  and 
interesting  field  for  training  on  the  principle  of  the  terrain  exercise. 
Junior  officers  and  selected  noncommissioned  officers  may  be  assigned 
posts  of  command  with  the  necessary  communications  personnel.  Per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  trained  so  that  all  searchlights  and  power  plants  may  be 
run  simultaneously.  The  various  possible  forms  of  naval  attack  can 
then  be  drilled  upon  and  tested  almost  as  well  as  if  the  batteries  were 
manned.  In  this  way  the  command  can  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
National  Guard  reinforcement  and  to  place  the  harbor  defense  in  the 
best  condition  for  such  effective  work  as  the  strength  of  the  assigned 
garrison.  Regular  and  National  Guard,  permits.  Where  this  system  of 
training  has  been  used  the  increased  interest  and  morale  of  the  com¬ 
mand  has  been  marked. 

I  am  in  general  accord  with  the  categorical  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  quoted  in  the  June  issue  of  our  Journal.  I  have  endeavored  to 
go  somewhat  further  as  to  questions  4  to  7.  I  have  attempted  to  discuss 
some  other  matters  on  which  there  appears  to  be  confusion  of  thought. 
My  own  opinions  have  been  frankly  exposed.  In  many  of  them  I  may 
be  wrong.  I  hope  those  who  differ  will  be  as  willing  to  express  them¬ 
selves  and  will  be  equally  definite.  We  shall  all  profit  by  a  clarifying 
of  our  ideas.* 

*  The  editor  has  Been  authorized  to  give  the  name  of  the  writer  to  any  officer  who  agrees  not  to 
divnlge  it  for  six  months,  ft  is  believed  there  will  be  greater  freedom  of  expression  if  names  are  not 
known.  Any  junior  officer  may  take  a  fall  out  of  "Smoothbore*’  without  risk  of  seeming  “BJ”; 
some  might  hesitate  Jo  do  so  if  the  article  were  signed  “Major  A,”  Lient.  CoL  B,”  or  “'Colonel  C.” 


Coast  Artillery  in  Coast  Defense 

By  Major  Frank  S.  Clark,  C.  A.  C. 

To  the  Editor,  Coast  Artillery  Journal: 

THERE  is  much  to  agree  with,  and  little  to  disagree  with,  in  the 
letter  from  the  unknown  correspondent  quoted  in  your  editorial  on 
“Coast  Artillery  in  Coast  Defense,”  in  the  June,  1927,  issue  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Journal.  However,  if  your  statement  is  correct  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  “which  is  not  in  full  accord  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  now  being  taught  the  Corps,”  I  regret  the  fact,  but  cannot  never¬ 
theless  conscientiously  avoid  the  possible  role  of  a  lone  voice  “crying 
in  the  wilderness.” 

In  general,  I  agree  heartily  with  what  your  correspondent  has  to 
say,  and  I  would  not  have  taken  occasion  to  disagree  with  any  of  his 
statements,  except  for  his  very  last  paragraph.  This  paragraph  reads: 

Forget  the  concrete,  to  which  so  many  Coast  Artillery  officers  are  still 
bolted,  and  the  shore  line,  which  does  not  differ  far  from  the  M.  L.  R.  of  a 
battle  position  in  land  warfare.  Ours  is  an  artillery  arm;  why  not  plan  its 
use  and  fight  it  as  artillery? 

Now  this  paragraph  is  worth  considering,  not  so  much  from  what 
it  says,  which  isn’t  a  great  deal,  hut  from  what  it  implies,  which  turns 
out  to  he  the  point  of  view  underlying  all  the  previous  discourse.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  just  this  matter  of  the  point  of  view,  which  it  is  important 
that  both  Coast  Artillery  officers  and  all  other  officers  should  get 
straight,  and  then  hold  to,  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  tactical  doc¬ 
trine,  and  all  the  relations  in  peace  and  in  war,  between  the  Coast 
Artillery  and  other  branches  of  the  Army. 

Now  then,  precisely  what  did  your  correspondent  mean  in  that  last 
paragraph  of  his?  I  shall  attempt  to  paraphrase  it  to  express  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  he  had  in  mind.  If  my  interpretation  of  his  underly¬ 
ing  thought  is  incorrect,  the  fault  is  not  mine,  but  his,  in  that  he 
obviously  employed  figurative  language  to  express  an  idea,  rather  than 
reduce  to  an  exact  and  unmistakable  statement  the  implications  he  had 
in  mind.  But  here  It  is: 

The  Coast  Artillery  should  get  away  from  its  attitude  of  isolation  and 
immobility,  and  should  consider  that  its  exclusive  role  is  that  of  supporting 
artillery  in  the  tactical  team  of  all  arms,  and  that  this  role  in  Coast  Defense 
is  not  markedly  different  from  the  role  of  supporting  artillery  in  land  warfare. 
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If  the  writer  of  the  original  paragraph  will  agree  to  the  correctness 
of  my  paraphrase,  we  are  ready  to  analyze  the  original  statement  in  the 
light  of  its  paraphrased  version. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  to  an  undersirable  degree  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps  formerly  was  firmly  ensconced  in  a  “Chinese  Wall”  of  its 
own  building.  Let  us  also  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps  did  not  generally  discover  the  undersirability  of  this  Chinese 
Wall  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  barrier  not  only  served  to  retain 
to  the  Coast  Artillery  the  special  advantages  which  it  had  secured,  but 
also  to  exclude  the  Coast  Artillery  from  many  of  the  greater  advantages 
which  bade  fair  to  accrue  to  the  rest  of  the  Army.  When  this  discovery 
was  made,  the  Chinese  Wall  was  battered  down  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
itself,  and  fortunately  so.  Now  then,  in  this  battering  down  process,  the 
Coast  Artillery  has  often  leaned  over  backward,  like  the  man  who,  in  his 
anxiety  to  put  himself  right  after  a  hasty  statement,  said,  “I  apologize 
for  everything  I  said,  and  more,  too.”  We  are  right  in  recognizing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Infantry  among  all  arms.  We  are  right  in  recognizing 
that  under  modern  conditions,  the  Coast  Artillery  has  no  independent 
role.  But  this  is  vastly  different  from  protesting  that  the  Coast  Artillery 
may  never  play  the  predominant  role.  And  to  assert  or  even  to  agree 
that  there  is  little  that  is  distinctive  in  the  role  of  Coast  Artillery  in 
Coast  Defense,  in  other  words  that  the  Coast  Artillery’s  problem  in 
Coast  Defense  is  closely  assimilated  to  the  problem  of  supporting  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  defensive  of  land  warfare,  is  an  unwarranted  degree  of  self- 
effacement,  and  furthermore  is  a  doctrine  whose  incorporation  in  the 
general  body  of  strategical  and  tactical  doctrine,  might  well  prove 
disastrous  in  time  of  war. 

The  passage  which  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  question,  implies  just 
such  a  wholesale  renunciation  of  any  claim  to  distinction  in  the  role, 
the  problem,  or  the  training  of  the  Coast  Artillery.  Let  us  examine  it  in 
detail.  “Forget  the  concrete!”  I  hesitate  to  stress  my  objection  here, 
lest  some  Journal  reader  with  a  long  memory  may  confront  me  with 
certain  animadversions  against  concrete  which  I  introduced  into  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  in  years  gone  by.  To  the  extent  that  the  writer 
had  in  mind  that  we  should  reject  isolation  and  mental  and  physical 
immobility,  I  heartily  agree  with  him.  But  the  phrase,  to  my  ear,  carries 
a  further,  lurking  slur.  It  seems  to  say,  “Forget  that  we  are  Coast 
Artillerymen,  or  if  you  can’t  do  that,  at  least  hide  anything  that  might 
permit  anyone  to  recognize  us  as  Coast  Artillerymen.”  In  very  truth. 
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if  symbolism  is  to  be  indulged  in  at  all,  concrete  is  a  symbol  to  be 
proud  of,  for  it  is  concrete  that  makes  possible  the  power  of  our  heav¬ 
iest  guns,  and  it  is  just  this  dependable  power  which  is  the  raison  d’etre 
and  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the  Coast  Artillery. 

“Forget  .  .  .  the  shore  line,  which  does  not  differ  far  from  the 
M.  L.  R.  of  a  battle  position  in  land  warfare!”  Is  the  difference  so 
slight?  What  other  battle  position  is  at  the  very  boundary  between 
leagues  of  the  two  elements,  land  and  water?  If  this  fact  seems  of  small 
moment,  consider  that  the  water  which  laps  this  shore  line  is  the  sup¬ 
porting  medium  by  means  of  which  hostile  artillery  of  the  maximum 
range  and  power  can  be  maneuvered  with  a  swiftness  and  concentration 
against  any  selected  portion  of  this  shore-line  battle  position,  that  would 
be  wholly  impossible  in  any  operation  against  a  battle  position  in  land 
warfare.  Where,  except  on  the  shore  line,  is  supporting  artillery  of  the 
range  and  power  of  Coast  Artillery  guns  emplaced  in  the  very  M.  L.  R. 
of  the  battle  position,  and  subjected  to  every  hazard  that  the  Infantry 
may  meet?  Where,  except  on  the  shore  line,  is  the  supporting  artil¬ 
lery  expected  to  maintain  its  communications  on  the  very  ground  the 
infantry  occupies  and  fights  over?  What  battle  position,  other  than  the 
shore  line,  may  expect  occasions  when  its  principal  mission  is  not  to 
resist  assault,  but  to  prevent  the  bombardment  of  harbors  and  utilities 
far  in  its  own  rear?  There  are  other  differences,  but  here  is  a  question 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  often  is:  what  other  battle 
position  other  than  the  shore  line  may  require  to  be  held  effectively  in 
the  confused  and  transitory  period  before  mobilization  is  complete, 
and  while  the  full  resources  for  defense  are  not  yet  available? 

Our  doctrine  is  complete  and  sound.  It  has  never  been  stated  more 
ably  than  by  Major  Rodney  H.  Smith,  C.  A.  C.,  in  his  article  entitled 
“The  Combined  Arms  in  Coast  Defense,”  published  in  the  March,  1927, 
Coast  Artillery  Journal.  On  Page  204  he  lists  the  ten  recognized 
forms  of  attack  against  seacoasts.  On  Page  205  he  states: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  nine  forms  of  hostile  attack  involve  opera¬ 
tions  by  enemy  aircraft  and  war  vessels  only.  The  Army  means  of  defense 
against  these  nine  forms  may  be  classified  as  “Air”  and  “Artillery,”  as  the 
Army  employs  only  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  to  meet  them. 

On  Page  206  he  says: 

The  Air  Corps  and  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  in  cooperation  can  there¬ 
fore  successfully  perform  the  missions  of  the  Army  in  coast  defense  so 
long  as  no  landing  attacks  are  involved,  but  when  landing  attacks  are  made, 
each  of  the  above  arms  plays  a  subordinate  role  in  supporting  the  Infantry 
which  then  as  in  all  warfare  becomes  the  back-bone  of  the  body  military. 
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The  doctrine  is  sound,  as  already  stated.  What  we  are  likely  to  lack 
is  the  right  emphasis  and  perspective.  The  reason  “I  have  taken  my  pen 
in  hand”  is  because  the  statement  of  my  unknown  Coast  Artillery  con¬ 
frere  is  of  the  sort  that  tends  to  impair  the  establishment  of  the  right 
emphasis  and  perspective.  Let  us  stand  up  on  our  hind  legs  and  never 
forget  that  we  share  with  the  Air  Corps  the  predominant  role  in  nine 
out  of  ten  possible  forms  of  hostile  attack  against  our  seacoast.  In  ex¬ 
ecuting  this  part  of  our  mission,  it  is  in  very  strictness  a  misnomer,  or 
at  best  only  a  polite  aphorism,  to  refer  to  the  Coast  Artillery  as  sup¬ 
porting  artillery.  Furthermore,  we  should  insist  on  the  recognition  by 
all  hands,  that  if  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Coast  Artillery  are  provided 
with  an  adequate  personnel  trained  in  peace,  and  fully  equipped,  there 
is  the  smallest  chance  of  the  tenth  form  of  hostile  attack — a  landing  in 
force,  ever  being  accomplished  in  a  strategically  vital  area.  The  real 
weakness  of  the  “Positive  System  of  Coast  Defense”  lies  in  its  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  enemy  is  going  to  get  ashore  anyhow.  The  proper  attitude 
to  take  is  that  the  enemy  must  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  shore  line. 
Given  the  adequate  means,  the  Air  Corps  and  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
could  jointly  assume  this  responsibility.  Any  lesser  conception  is  not 
“positive”  hut  passive,  and  may  yet  prove  to  he  temporizing  with  f^te. 
The  best  “support”  the  Coast  Artillery  can  give  the  Infantry  is  to  arrest 
an  enemy  before  he  can  shed  our  Infantry’s  blood. 

Therefore,  would  that  we  metamorphose  the  pronouncement  that 
stirred  up  this  fuss  into  something  like  the  following: 

The  Coast  Artillery  is  the  Arm  of  Power.  We  are  trained  and  organized 
and  think  as  a  part  of  the  tactical  team.  In  the  defense  of  the  coast  line 
we  must  be  prepared  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Infantry  by  sharing  with  the 
Air  Corps  the  predominant  role  of  resisting  hostile  attack.  If  and  when  the 
enemy  gets  ashore,  we  yield  the  predominant  role  to  the  Infantry  and  play 
our  part  as  supporting  artillery. 

Yours  for  a  sound  combination  of  tactical  cooperation  and  a 
proper  pride. 


F.  S.  Clark 

Major,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 


Changing  Zones  With  Mortars 

By  Lieut.  B.  C.  Dailey,  14th  C.  A. 

SINCE  the  War  comparatively  few  mortar  practices  have  been  held 
involving  the  zone-to-zone  change,  but  a  step  has  been  made 
in  the  right  direction.  Paragraph  46,  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum 
Number  7,  requires  that  all  mortar  practices  be  conducted  in  two  or 
more  zones.  This  makes  the  Battery  Commander’s  problem  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  changing  of  the  powder  or  the  projec¬ 
tile  but  in  keeping  the  center  of  impact  in  the  same  relative  position 
with  relation  to  the  target  when  the  change  of  zones  is  made,  which 
must  be  accomplished  if  the  adjustment  is  to  be  continuous. 

On  March  10,  1927,  Battery  Brannan  fired  its  preliminary  service 
practice.  This  battery  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  mortar  fire-control 
equipment,  including  the  range  percentage  corrector,  wind  component 
indicator,  Pratt  range  board  with  percentage  range  correction  chart  of 
1926,  and  new  drift  and  cross  wind  charts  on  the  deflection  board. 
Base  increment  powder  carefully  blended  was  used.  Four  trial  shots 
were  fired  in  Zone  9,  the  range  correction  being  applied  ballistically  on 
the  Pratt  range  board,  while  the  deflection  correction  was  applied  as 
a  flat  correction  on  the  deflection  board.  The  muzzle  velocity  for  Zone 
8B  was  determined  from  the  Pratt  range  board  using  the  zone-to-zone 
lines  on  the  chart.  The  change  of  zones  from  Zone  9  to  Zone  8B  was 
made  between  shots  4  and  5.  The  center  of  impact,  if  there  had  been  no 
personnel  errors  and  no  corrections  ordered,  was  for  range  -j-  46  yards 
in  Zone  9  and  -f-  107  yards  in  Zone  8B,  and  for  deflection  -j-  1.61°  in 
Zone  9  and  -j-  .46°  in  Zone  8B.  The  center  of  impact  had  moved  up  61 
yards  and  left  1.15°  when  the  change  of  zones  was  made.  The  muzzle 
velocity  actually  developed  in  Zone  8B  was  8  f.  s.  more  than  that  which 
would  have  been  given  by  applying  the  zone-to-zone  change  on  the  chart 
based  on  what  was  actually  developed  in  Zone  9.  From  adjustment 
within  one  probable  armament  error  in  range  and  deflection  based  on 
the  first  four  shots,  we  had  completely  lost  the  adjustment  when  we 
changed  zones.  That  was  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  first  phase. 
An  estimate  of  the  situation  was  certainly  required. 

What  caused  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  adjustment? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  problem  of  range. 
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(1)  The  muzzle-velocity  zone-to-zone  change  on  the  charts  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  muzzle  velocities  in  each  zone  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  normal  muzzle  velocities  of  the  respective  zones.  It  can 
be  seen  that  this  is  a  mere  approximation  and  it  is  probably  as  close  as 
we  can  come  to  the  correct  muzzle  velocity  of  the  second  zone  if  ap¬ 
proximations  must  he  resorted  to. 

(2)  Our  ballistic  wind  data  for  mortars  are  of  little  value.  True, 
we  use  the  best  we  can  obtain  but  the  best  is  not  good  enough.  We  are 
fortunate  if  we  can  obtain  correct  ballistic  wind  data  at  91)00  feet  in 
most  of  our  harbor  defense  meteorological  stations.  Then  we  boldly 
assume  that  the  ballistic  wind  is  the  same  at  14,000  feet,  which  is  the 
maximum  ordinate  of  the  firing  in  Zone  8B,  and  at  21,000  feet,  which 
is  the  maximum  ordinate  in  Zone  9.  The  error  is  apparent. 

(3)  Our  present  method  of  correcting  for  the  erroneous  ballistic 
wind  used  is  to  fire  trial  shots  and  throw  the  necessary  correction  into 
muzzle  velocity.  This  again  introduces  an  error  for  the  reason  that  the 
curves  on  the  mortar  percentage  range  correction  chart  for  muzzle 
velocity  converge  as  the  range  decreases  and  the  curvves  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  ballistic  wind  reference  numbers  diverge  as  the  range  de¬ 
creases.  We  then  actually  create  another  source  of  error  which  is  ac¬ 
cumulative,  not  compensating,  as  the  range  varies  from  the  range  of 
the  trial  shot  point,  by  correcting  for  ballistic  wind  and  atmosphere 
in  muzzle  velocity. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  problem  of  deflection. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  ballistic  wind  in  deflection  as  have 
been  given  for  range.  But  our  method  of  correction  is  different.  We 
apply  corrections  from  trial  shots  not  ballistieally  but  as  a  flat  correc¬ 
tion,  and  pass  from  one  zone  to  another  using  this  same  flat  correction 
trusting  the  chart  to  take  care  of  all  the  changes  relating  to  the  change 
of  zones.  But  the  same  correction  cannot  be  used  in  both  zones  because 
the  ballistic  wind  most  certainly  changes  in  direction  and  velocity,  with 
the  change  of  zones. 

The  decision  was  therefore  made  that  the  charts  did  not  properly 
take  care  of  the  zone-to-zone  change  with  the  present  method  of  appli¬ 
cation.  It  was  decided  to  fire  trial  shots  in  each  zone  at  the  same  trial 
shot  point  in  the  overlap  between  zones,  where  the  actual  zone-to-zone 
change  would  take  place,  and  apply  the  correction  determined  from 
trial  shots  independently  for  each  zone.  This  would  eliminate  almost 
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entirely  the  effect  of  the  application  of  erroneous  ballistic  wind  data, 
except  the  error  created  by  correcting  for  the  error  in  ballistic  wind 
and  atmosphere  in  muzzle  velocity  which  could  not  be  eliminated. 

On  March  18,  1927,  Battery  Brannan  fired  its  record  practice.  The 
same  lot  of  blended  powder  was  fired  as  in  the  preliminary  practice. 
Trial  shots  were  fired  in  each  zone  in  the  overlap.  The  muzzle  velocity 
and  deflection  correction  were  computed  independently  and  applied 
independently  for  each  zone.  The  change  from  zone  to  zone  occurred 
between  the  4  and  5  shots  as  before  and  without  a  relay.  The  center 
of  impact  for  range,  had  there  been  no  personnel  errors  and  no  correc¬ 
tions  ordeftd,  was  —  8  yards  in  Zone  9  and  —  7  yards  in  Zone  8B. 
The  center  of  impact  in  deflection,  had  there  been  no  personnel  errors 
and  no  corrections  ordered,  was  +  .58°  in  Zone  9  and  -j-  .08°  in 
Zone  8B.  But  a  deflection  correction  had  been  ordered  based  on  the 
trial  shots  of  —  .47°  for  Zone  9  and  —  .04°  in  Zone  8B.  The  center 
of  impact  with  the  correction  but  without  personnel  errors  was  then 
+  .11°  in  Zone  9  and  +  -04°  in  Zone  8B.  The  center  of  impact  had 
moved  up  1  yard  and  left  .07°  when  the  change  of  zones  was  made. 
The  problem  had  been  satisfactorily  solved  and  the  center  of  impact 
had  been  kept  almost  exactly  in  the  same  relative  position  with  relation 
to  the  target. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  zone-to-zone  change  on  the  charts 
had  been  used  as  in -the  first  practice?  In  this  firing  the  muzzle  velo¬ 
city  actually  developed  in  Zone  8B  was  28  f.  s.  more  than  that  which 
would  have  been  given  by  applying  the  zone-to-zone  change  on  the 
chart  based  on  what  was  actually  developed  in  Zone  9.  The  center  of 
impact  would  have  moved  up  232  yards  and  left  .50°  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  would  have  again  been  lost  in  the  change  of  zones. 

From  the  theory  and  facts  given  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  draw¬ 
ing  two  conclusions: 

(1)  That  under  our  present  system  a  continuous  adjustment  is 
practically  impossible  if  the  zone-to-zone  corrections  of  the  charts 
are  used. 

(2)  That  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  determine  the  zone-to- 
zone  change  in  both  range  and  deflection  by  firing  trial  shots  in  each 
zone,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  in  the  field  of  fire  where  the  act¬ 
ual  zone-to-zone  change  will  take  place,  and  apply  these  corrections 
determined  independently  for  each  zone. 

If  this  article  helps  to  prevent  the  mortar  battery  losing  its  adjust¬ 
ment  when  the  change  of  zones  is  made,  as  Battery  Brannan  did  in  its 
preliminary  practice,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  mission. 
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EDITORIAL 


More  on  Coast  Defense 

THE  Journal  desires  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  its  readers 
to  two  articles  appearing  in  this  number:  “Training  of  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,”  published  anonymously,  and  “Coast  Artillery  in  Coast  Defense,” 
a  letter  by  Major  FrankS.  Clark,  former  editor  of  the  Journal.  These  two 
writers,  whose  judgment  can  seldom  be  challenged,  have  approached 
the  same  subject  from  different  angles,  and  in  their  very  interesting  re¬ 
marks  they  show  a  strong  undercurrent  of  agreement.  The  subject  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Coast  Artillery  to  coast  defense,  which  they  dis¬ 
cuss,  is  one  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  our  branch  of  the  service, 
and  the  Journal  desires  to  receive  further  discussion  of  the  question, 
either  in  direct  reply  to  or  support  of  the  articles  presented  this  month 
or  in  amplification  through  other  phases  of  the  subject.  While  articles 
must  be  signed,  they  will  be  published  anonymously  if  desired. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  opinions  expressed 
in  articles  published  in  the  Journal  are  the  personal  views  of  the 
authors  alone.  Publication  of  an  article  does  not  imply  either  editorial 
or  official  approval,  unless  otherwise  specifically  stated,  as  in  the  article 
“Changes  Contemplated  in  Coast  Artillery  Memorandum  No.  7  for 
1928,”  also  appearing,  in  this  number.  For  that  reason,  no  reader  need 
hesitate  in  replying  to  any  article  appearing  in  the  Journal,  nor  should 
an  author  consider  such  a  reply  as  in  any  sense  a  rebuke.  As  has  been 
often  stated  before,  it  is  always  the  desire  of  the  Journal  to  present 
both  sides  of  every  question,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  editorial 
censorship.  Inappropriate  matter,  confidential  subjects,  personally 
controversial  articles,  and  criticisms  of  other  services  call  forth  the  edi¬ 
torial  blue  pencil,  but  otherwise  the  Journal  pages  are  entirely  open. 
Let  us  have  soms-'more  on  the  subject  of  coast  defense. 

Can  We  Keep  It? 

Those  who  believe  that  America  should  be  disarmed  morally  as  well 
as  physically  should  ponder  the  impressive  figures  submitted  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  any  other  nation  amassed  such  wealth.  What  a  treasure  house 
America  would  be  for  a  robber  army!  What  rich  loot  for  a  conquering 
foe  jf  our  cities  jdiottkLbtrsEtcked  and  our  citizens  held  for  ransom! 
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These  figures  are  well  worth  keeping  in  mind.  The  national  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $355,300,000,000.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  total  wealth  is  in  fixed  assets  devoted  to  use  as  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  to  industrial,  commercial,  or  transportation  prizes.  A  ruthless 
enemy  might  destroy  our  improvements,  but  he  could  not  carry  them 
away.  However,  there  is  enough  portable  wealth  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  avaricious  conqueror. 

All  merchandise  and  industrial  products  on  hand  are  valued  at 
$40,000,000,000.  Personal  property,  consisting  of  such  objects  as  fur¬ 
niture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  the  like  amount  to  $44,000,000,000.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  classed  with  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  as  “miscel¬ 
laneous.”  All  our  coin  and  our  24,000,000  automobiles  are  valued  at 
a  little  less  than  $10,000,000,000. 

With  so  large  a  part  of  the  world’s  wealth  in  our  possession,  we  are 
rather  foolhardy  not  to  provide  means  for  defending  it.  We  fondly 
imagine  that  everybody  will  love  us  and  continue  to  add  to  our  accumu¬ 
lation.  We  refuse  to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  in  the  form  of  an 
adequate  army  and  navy.  We  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  world 
so  long  as  it  doesn’t  happen  to  us.  Perhaps  we  shall  wake  up  when 
an  invader  has  landed  on  our  shores.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  too 
late. — Seattle  Times. 

Army  Demonstrates  Its  Peacetime  Utility 

Our  stand^rg  army  stands  ready  to  serve  the  citizenship  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war. 

San  Antonio  is  fortunate  in  being  the  military  center  of  the  South¬ 
west,  for  in  case  of  any  emergency  in  this  territory  thousands  of  men 
' trajnerl^and  equipped  to  meet  emergencies  are  available.  The  army 
works  quickly  and  intelligently  whenever  its  services  are  required. 

San  Antonians  remember  the  excellent  work  of  the  army  during  the 
flood  several  years  ago.  There  are  many  lives  that  have  been  saved  in 
Texas  during  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  efficient  work  of  the  army 
air  service  in  carrying  anticrotalus  serum  to  distant  or  isolated  points. 

But  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  army  demonstrated  the  value  of  its 
services  in  a  time  of  distress;  it  illustrated  splendidly  the  spirit  of  the 
man  in  uniform  by  its  work  in  the  relief  of  Rock  Springs. 

Among  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  destruction  w  ere  members  of 
the  Fifth  Cavalry  stationed  at  Fort  Clark.  They  took  charge  of  the 
situation  immediately,  on  their  own  initiative  and  with  the  consent  of  all. 

Immediately  after  the  reports  of  the  disaster  had  been  flashed  to 
San  Antonio  the  army,  always  prepared,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
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stricken  community.  Within  a  few  hours  tents,  cots,  surgical  supplies, 
army  ambulances,  and  airplanes  were  speeding  toward  Rock  Springs. 

Army  ambulances  and  ambulance  planes  returned  from  Rock 
Springs  bringing  the  injured  to  San  Antonio  for  medical  attention. 
Many  of  the  injured  are  now  being  treated  at  the  base  hospital. 

By  its  efficient  work  in  numerous  emergencies  the  army  is  gaining 
more  than  ever  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  people  throughout 
the  eighth  corps  area. 

The  old  idea  that  a  standing  army  is  a  burden  to  he  carried  in 
time  of  peace  only  for  the  sake  of  protection  in  time  of  war,  rapidly 
is  being  abandoned.  We  never  know  when  fire,  flood,  wind,  or  earth¬ 
quake  may  exact  a  terrible  toll  of  death  and  suffering.  Then  it  is  that 
an  organization,  trained  and  efficient,  is  needed — immediately. 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  army,  in  the 
course  of  its  peacetime  activities,  has  been  responsible  for  the  saving  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  Army  doctors,  for  instance,  aided  by 
the  heroism  of  an  enlisted  man,  won  the  battle  against  yellow  fever. 

Man,  in  reality,  never  enjoys  a  perfect  state  of  peace.  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  forces  that  would  destroy  him.  The  army,  quietly 
and  efficiently,  is  fighting  many  of  man’s  peacetime  battles. — San  An¬ 
tonio  Light. 

America  Won  War,”  Declares  Man  Who 
Ought  to  Know 

If  anybody  should  know  who  won  the  World  War,  General  Luden- 
dorff  should,  for  he  lost  it. 

Read  again  what  he  wrote  for  The  Sunday  Light  recently,  and  bear 
in  mind  the  competence  of  his  testimony: 

With  more  than  a  million  fresh,  young,  ardent  Americans  pressing  for¬ 
ward  into  the  battle  the  result  was  inevitable. 

The  tremenduous  superabundance  of  pent-up,  untapped  nervous  energy 
which  America’s  troops  brought  into  the  fray  more  than  balanced  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  allies,  who  were  utterly  exhausted. 

It  was  assuredly  the  Americans  who  bore  the  heaviest  brunt  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  battfe-front  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war.  The 
German  field  army  found  ihelH^much  more  aggressive  in  attack  than  either 
the  English  or  the  French. 

Even  the  criticisms  that  he  makes  of'cmp  fighting  methods  are  com¬ 
pliments  in  effect. 

He  says  the  Americans  went  ahead  in  scorn  of  risks,  exposed  them¬ 
selves  rashly,  lacked  the  experience  in  warfare  according  to  rules  which 
might  have  gained  results  more  slowly  at  less  expense. 
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But  it  was  precisely  this  resistless  urge  to  get  a  disagreeable  task 

Siat  people  could  turn  their  energies  to  better  things, 
the  struggle  by  many  months. 

imand  chose  deliberately  to  rush  the  fighting  to  a  quick 
re-reckoned  the  cost  and  found  it  cheaper  than  a  more 
ng  of  life  and  treasure  while  civilization  sunk  deeper 

lawning  on  critical  Americans  that  the  handling  of  our 
was  exceptionally  efficient. 

t  we  got  of  value  of  that  overseas  adventure  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  incomparable  quality  of  our  fighting  hosts — a  gain 
which  some  of\pur\ar  associates  seem  inclined  to  question — it  is  fitting 
that  the  expert  t£stimbny  of  Ludendorff  should  be  kept  for  handy  re¬ 
membrance  and  oitation.-^Spre  Antonio  Light. 

Security  in  Atlantic  Flying 

Commander  Byrd  believes  that  the  flights  of  Lindbergh  and  Chamb¬ 
erlin  mean  that  commercial  flying  to  Europe  is  “not  far  distant.”  Sec¬ 
retary  Hoover  is  even  more  optimistic:  “It  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  years  until  planes  will  be  making  regular  flights  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  in  commercial  service.”  Orville  Wright  is  less  confident: 
“Men  like  Lindbergh  and  Chamberlin  took  one  chance  in  four  or  five 
when  .they  started.  Regular  commercial  aviation  cannot  be  launched 
until  the  chance  for  failure  is  one  in  a  thousand.” — NewJ[ ork  Times. 


|  APHORISME  XXII 

\  As  in  nature,  so  in  Wane;  where  the  cause  fail- 
|  eth,  there  the  effect  also  dyeth ;  for  where  men  are 
|  couragious,  not  out  of  a  true  resolution,  but  out 
|  of  some  conceit  of  the  enemies  weaknesse  or  wants ; 
S  ichen  they  find  things  contrary  to  those  former 
5  impressions,  then  they  lose  their  spirits  and  ani- 
\  mosity „ — Ward’s  Animadversions  of  War  (Lon- 
I  don,  1639 J. 
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Sixtieth  (kra&t/ArJtilleEy  ( Airiiaircraft) 

The  Coat  of  Arms  of'-fiie  60th” Coast  Artillery  "(Antiaircraft)  was)' aj&roved 
by  the  War  Departmen[/on  May  21,  1924,  and  the  blazonry  reads  as  follows: 

Shield:  Per  fess  embattled  sable  (black)  and  gules  (red)  a  pile  in  bend  or 
(gold)  the  lower  position  obscured  by  the  second  tincture,  in  sinister  chief  a 
mullet  of  the  third  (gold). 

Crest:  On  a  wreath  of  the  colors  (gold  and  black)  a  carabao  skull  horned 
or  (gold). 

Motto:  Collis  Imperamus  (We  rule  the  heavens). 

The  design  of  the  shield  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Norman  knights  in 
their  many  conquests  and  is  symbolic  of  the  success  this  organization  will  attain 
in  combatting  enemy  aeriel  activity.  The  shield  is  divided  horizontally  into  two 
parts,  the  dividing  line  being  embattled  to  represent  defense.  The  lower  half  of 
the  shield  is  red  for  artillery,  the  upper  half  bears  the  colors  of  black  and  gold, 
so  significant  of  the  orient  where  the  organization  is  having  its  pioneer  services. 
A  searchlight  beam  pierces  the  darkness  of  this  position  of  the  shield,  signifying 
the  never-ending  vigilance  which  this  organization  will  exercise  in  searching  for 
enemy  aircraft.  The  star  has  a  double  meaning.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that 
the  battle  ground  of  the  unit  is  in  the  heavens;  also  of  the  State  of  Texas,  where 
in  1922  at  Fort  Crockett  it  was  organized  as  the  60th  Artillery  Battalion  (Anti¬ 
aircraft). 

The  personnel  of  the  Regiment  wear  the  shield  and  motto  of  the  coat  of 
arms  as  a  distinctive  regimental  badge  on  their  uniform. 

The  history  of  the  units  of  the  60th  Coast  Artillery  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Battery  and  Service  Battery,  60th  Coast  Artillery,  were  organized 
in  1924  with  the  same  designation. 

Headquarters  Detachment  and  Combat  Train,  1st  Battalion,  60th  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  was  organized  in  1907  at  Fort  Fremont,  South  Carolina,  as  the  127th  Com¬ 
pany,  Coast  Artillery  Corps;  designated  the  2d  Company,  Fort  Crockett,  Texas, 
in  1916,  and  2d  Company,  Coast  Defenses  of  Galveston,  in  1917;  remained  theI27th 
Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  in  1922;  and  became  Headquarters  Detachment 
and  Combat  Train,  60th  Artillery  Battalion  (Antiaircraft),  in  1922,  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Detachment  and  Combat  Train,  60th  Coast  Artillery,  in  1924. 

Battery  A,  COth  Coast  Artillery,  was  organized  in  1907  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Maryland,  as  the  128th  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps;  designated  the  1st  Com¬ 
pany,  Fort  Crockett,  Texas,  in  1916,  and  1st  Company,  Coast  Defenses  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  in  1917;  again  designated  the  128th  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  in 
1922,  and  later  in  the  same  year  as  Battery  A,  60th  Artillery  Battalion  (Antiair¬ 
craft).  In  1924  it  became  Battery  A,  60th  Coast  Artillery. 

Battery  B,  60th  Coast  Artillery,  was  organized  in  1898  as  Battery  G,  7th 
Regiment  of  Artillery;  designated  77th  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  in  1901,  3d 
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Company,  Fort  Barrancas,  Florida,  in  1916,  and  3d  Company,  Coast  Defenses  of 
Pensacola,  in  1917;  disbanded  in  1919;  was  reconstituted  and  consolidated  -with 
the  3d  Company,  Coast  Defenses  of  Key  West,  which  had  been  organized  in  1921 
with  the  same  designation;  became  the  77th  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and 
Battery  B,  60th  Artillery  Battalion  (Antiaircraft)  in  1922;  was  named  Battery 
B,  60th  Coast  Artillery,  in  1924. 

Battery  C,  60th  Coast  Artillery,  was  organized  in  1898  as  Battery  K,  7th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Artillery;  designated  the  80th  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  in  1901,  and 
1st  Company,  Key  West,  in  1916;  changed  to  1st  Company,  Coast  Defenses  of 
Key  West,  in  1917;  was  again  called  the  80th  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
in  1922;  later  in  the  same  year  became  Battery  C,  60th  Artillery  Battalion  (Anti¬ 
aircraft)  ;  and  was  renamed  Battery  C,  60th  Coast  Artillery,  in  1924. 

Batteries  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H  were  authorized  in  1924  but  have  never  been 
actually  organized. 


Statistic^  on  Antiaircraft  F|re 

Reprinted  from  Revue  Militaire  Frangaise 

I.  Statistics  of  the  War 

The  Coast  Artillery  Journal  has  published  information  on  the  number  of 
airplanes  brought  down  by  the  antiaircraft  artillery  in  the  different  countries 
during  the  war.1 

Planes  brought  down 


Nation  by  antiaircraft 

Italy  .  129 

Germany .  1520 

France . 500 


“  (Authority  Official  Italian  Report,  ‘Ministro  della  Guerra,  Commando  superiore 
cTaeronautica,’  G-2,  No.  A-S25  6  W.)” 

“.  .  .  The  British  report  the  following  as  the  average  number  of  shots  that 
were  required  by  the  antiaircraft  artillery  to  bring  down  a  plane:  Prior  to  1917, 
no  record;  1917,  8000  rounds;  1918,  4550  rounds;  last  part  of  1918,  1500  rounds. 

“The  American  antiaircraft  service,  although  in  action  only  four  months,  and 
having  only  two  skeleton  artillery  battalions  and  two  machine  gun  battalions  to 
get  into  action,  has  quite  a  remarkable  record,  as  they  are  officially  credited  with 
bringing  down  58  enemy  planes.  The  official  reports  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  give  605  as  the  average  number  of  shots  required  to  bring  down 
each  plane.  (Authority — Report  of  Chief  of  Artillery,  A.  E.  F.)” 

This  information  has  been  published  numerous  times  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
Journal  itself5  and  by  other  American  and  foreign  publications.  In  March,  1926, 
this  magazine  added  the  following  information  concerning  ammunition  consump¬ 
tion  in  France  per  plane  brought  down:  “1916,  11,000  rounds;  1918,  7500  rounds.” 


3 Coast  Artuxery  Jolbnai.,  March,  1925,  p.  240.  Report  of  Colonel  Barnes. 
2Parilcu*arIy  in  the  Coast  Abth-i-ebt  Joitbmai.,  March,  1926,  and  July,  3926. 
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The  figures  concerning  Germany  conform  closely  to  the  statistics  published  by 
General  von  Hoeppner”  and  Major  Neumann:4 


Statistics  Statistics 

of  General  of  Major 

Year  von  Hoeppner  Neumann 

1915  .  51 

1916  .  322  322 

1917  .  467  467 

1918  .  748  748 

1588  1537 


General  von  Hoeppner  adds  that  of  the  1588  planes  brought  down,  51  were 
with  the  aid  of  searchlights. 

The  information  concerning  the  French  antiaircraft  artillery  is  also  conform¬ 
able  to  that  published  by  Colonel  Pagezy*;  but  it  is  quite  incomplete.  In  efFect, 
Colonel  Pagezy  gives,  for  1918,  one  airplane  brought  down  per  7000  rounds.  He 
adds:  “If,  in  place  of  considering  all  material,  we  consider  only  the  auto-cannon, 
which  alone  possessed  its  complete  modern  equipment,  if  we  consider  only  firing 
executed  by  day  with  explosive  projectiles,  we  find  the  attained  ratio  of  hits  to 
be  1:3200.  The  ratio  of  hits  in  day  firing  with  explosive  projectiles  from  the 
platform  mount  was  1:5700.  The  total  ratio  for  all  day  firing  with  explosive  pro¬ 
jectiles  was  1:4000.” 

Particularly  significant  statements  on  the  subject  of  American  statistics  are 
found  in  two  articles:  one  by  Captain  Harmon,  and  the  other  by  Major  Haw. 

Capt.  Harmon  writes”:  “Consider  .  .  .  the  actual  number  of  planes  de¬ 
stroyed  ...  Of  all  the  American  batteries  firing,  one  plane  was  brought  down 
for  each  1050  rounds  fired.  Those  batteries  that  actually  brought  down  planes 
made  a  record  of  one  every  604  rounds,  and  one  battery  shot  down  two  planes 
with  its  first  120  rounds.” 

Major  Haw  writes7:  “Our  battalions  in  France  made  a  splendid  record,  shoot¬ 
ing  down  fifty-nine  planes;  forty-one  of  these  were  shot  down  by  two  antiaircraft 
machine-gun  battalions  (total  ninety-six  guns)  at  an  expenditure  of  5491  shots 
per  plane  brought  down.  The  value  of  special  training  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  there  were  about  1500  other  guns  of  the  same  type  along 
the  front;  these,  not  being  manned  by  specially  trained  personnel,  brought  down 
only  two  planes,  as  far  as  known.  Our  antiaircraft  artillery  brought  down  eighteen 
planes  at  an  expenditure  of  1050  shots  per  plane.  (These  statistics  were  furnished 
the  author  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Journal,  and  were  compiled  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Chief  of  the  Antiaircraft  Service  of  the  A.  E.  F.)” 

All  this  leads  to  the  establishment  of  several  important  points: 

1.  The  French  figures  come  from  statistics;  they  comprise  the  results  for 
all  materiel  of  the  same  type  for  a  whole  year.  The  American  figures  come  from 
records;  they  comprise  the  particular  results  obtained  by  the  unit  with  the  best 
record.  It  is  not  logical  to  compare  statistics  with  records.  The  comparison  of 
statistics  is  already  very  hard  to  make,  for,  as  Colonel  Pagezy  writes,  “they  have 
been  established  under  condititons  which  are  unscientific  and  which  vary  so  from 
one  country  to  another  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  compare  them* 

zDetttchlands  Srieg  in  der  Lujt ,  General  of  Cavalary  tod  Hoeppner,  1921. 

*Die  deutschen  Luftstreiikratte  im  W eltkriege,  Major  P.  Neumann,  1920. 

6Jterue  Militaire  Franqaisey  “Tir  centre  avions  <Ie  D.  C.  A.,"’  1  December  1924. 

*Coa sr  Artillery  Jolrinai.,  November,  1925,  “‘The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Defense  Against 
Aircraft.'* 

7Coast  Ann  (.cert  JorBNAi,,  October,  1925-  Antiaircraft  Defense.** 

^Retue  Militaire  Franqaise,  1  December  1924. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  articles  of  Captain  Harmon  and  Major  Haw  that  the 
American  statistics  would  be  1050  rounds  per  plane  brought  down. 

2.  The  Coast  Artillery  Journal  seems  to  attach  considerable  importance 
to  records,  and  less  importance  to  statistics.  The  two  kinds  of  information  are  of 
interest;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  record  of  this  sort  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  unusual  good  fortune:  if  the  end  of  the  war  had  come  just  after 
the  first  120  rounds  of  the  American  battery  which  had  had  the  luck  to  bring 
down  two  airplanes  in  120  rounds,  the  American  record  would  be  one  plane  per 
60  rounds.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  this  figure  concerning  the 
action  of  the  antiaircraft  artillery.  Statistics  give  the  complete  data,  coming 
from  all  units  and  considering  all  their  firing;  they  permit  one  to  judge  better 
the  results  to  be  attained,  in  the  average,  by  antiaircraft  fire. 

3.  The  extraordinary  differences  between  the  American  results  and  those  of 
the  French  do  not  seem  to  surprise  the  contributors  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Journal.  It  is,  however,  permissible  to  seek  the  causes  of  such  important  differ¬ 
ences.  One  must  consider  that  during  the  war  the  American  antiaircraft  artillery 
fired  French  weapons,  with  the  aid  of  French  apparatus  and  methods;  it  was,  more¬ 
over,  instructed  by  French  instructors.  The  materiel,  the  apparatus,  and  the 
methods  used  by  the  American  army  can  not  be  credited  with  this  superiority, 
which  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  of  establishing  the  statistics. 

4.  The  establishment  of  records  of  airplanes  brought  down  seems  to  be  com¬ 
parable  in  the  French  and  German  armies.  In  the  two  armies  the  proof  of  a 
plane  brought  down  was  established  by  the  testimony  of  officers  not  belonging  to 
the  antiaircraft  artillery.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  official  American  figures  are 
backed  by  as  rigid  guaranties. 

In  1918,  the  French  antiaircraft  artillery  brought  down  220  enemy  planes  with 
about  800  antiaircraft  guns  in  service.  The  German  antiaircraft  artillery  brought 
down  748  planes  with  2758  antiaircraft  guns  in  service.  The  number  of  rounds 
fired  in  Germany  to  bring  down  one  airplane  has  not  been  published;  but  one 
would  be  correct  in  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  two  by  taking  the  number  of 
guns  in  service  in  1918  per  plane  brought  down.  The  figures  are  the  same  in  the 
two  armies,  two  planes  being  brought  down  for  each  seven  guns  in  service. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  note  that  the  defense  of  Paris  kept  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  French  guns  in  the  rear  areas.  In  the  total  French  percentage,  all  shots  fired 
in  the  rear  areas  are  counted,  shots  of  very  slight  efficacy  and  nearly  always  fired 
at  night.  Paris  was  exposed  to  enemy  air  attack  during  a  good  part  of  the  year 
1918.  From  this  point  of  view,  no  other  army  had  a  situation  comparable  to  that 
of  the  French,  with  a  point  of  the  importance  of  Paris  within  range  of  the  enemy 
aviation  and  in  immediate  proximity  of  the  front.  Consequently  no  other  army 
had.  in  the  firing  of  1918.  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  night  firing. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances  which  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
French  statistics,  the  French  and  German  antiaircraft  artillery  can  be  considered 
as  having  an  equivalent  efficacy;  the  Germans  had  an  advantage  through  the  power 
of  the  materiel  employed  and  through  telemetry;  the  French  employed  incon¬ 
testably  better  methods  of  fire.  These  advantages  and  inconveniences  appear  to 
be  almost  balanced. 

5.  Finally,  one  must  keep  in  mind,  from  Major  Haw’s  article,  the  particular 
importance  of  training,  especially  for  the  machine-gun  antiaircraft  firing. 
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II.  Statistics  of  Target  Practice 

The  Coast  Artillery  Journal  frequently  publishes  information  on  antiair¬ 
craft  target  practices  with  targets  towed  by  airplane.  The  announced  results  are 
brilliant.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  note  that  they  are  obtained  under  conditions 
very  different  from  conditions  of  war.  At  target  practice  with  a  towed  target,  the 
airplane  is  expected  from  a  determined  direction  at  an  altitude  which  can  vary 
only  within  narrow  limits;  the  orientation  is  also  almost  known,  for  one  can  fire 
only  on  an  airplane  which  passes  by;  far  from  attempting  to  defend  itself,  the 
towing  plane,  on  the  contrary,  attempts  to  follow  a  straight  line. 

Major  Haw  gives  the  results  obtained  in  one  day  practice’:  “.  .  .  where  the 
target  was  a  sleeve  20  feet  long  and  tapering  from  4  feet  to  2]/2  feet  in  diameter, 
towed  by  an  airplane,  the  antiaircraft  machine  gunners  last  year  made  seventeen 
hits  in  9000  shots,  or  one  hit  for  every  530  shots.  On  a  similar  target,  6  feet 
shorter,  the  artillery  made  two  hits  out  of  118  shots,  or  one  hit  for  every  59 
shots.  Of  course,  the  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  would  be  the  case  in 
war;  but  even  so,  the  record  is  truly  remarkable.  Great  things  may  be  expected 
when  an  improved  fire  control  system  is  developed.” 

The  American  antiaircraft  artillery  has  recently  held  night  practices  with 
towed  target.  The  sleeve  is  illuminated  by  lamps  placed  in  the  interior,  and  fire 
executed  on  the  illuminated  target.  Brigadier  General  Ruggles  indicates  that 
in  the  firing  at  Fort  Tilden  the  accuracy  of  night  firing  was,  on  the  whole,  greater 
than  that  of  day  firing.10  Captain  William  Braly  gives  details  of  one  night  prac¬ 
tice11:  “The  battery  fired  77  rounds  in  100  seconds;  secured  19  theoretical  hits 
and  302  actual  shrapnel  holes  in  the  target.”  Captain  Braly  adds,  confirming  the 
opinion  expressed  above,  on  the  subject  of  conclusions  to  be  for  time  of  war  from 
results  obtained  from  firings  in  time  of  peace:  “By  the  conclusion  of  preliminary 
training  the  battery  was  functioning  with  machine-like  precision;  each  man  knew 
his  job  and  knew  why  he  did  it  that  way.  For  instance,  the  lateral  deflection 
setters  knew  that  in  order  for  the  guns  to  lead  the  target  their  deflection  must 
be  greater  than  300  when  target  moved  from  left  to  right  and  vice  versa,  and 
they  knew  within  about  what  limits  to  expect  it.” — P.  V. 

The  "Gjfande  Misere”  of  the  French  Army 

In  the  January  25,  1927,  issue  of  the  Militar-Wochenblatt  General  von  Taysen, 
German  Army,  retired,  quoting  from  recent  issues  of  France  Militaire,  furnishes 
interesting  information  on  certain  conditions  in  the  French  army  that  are  not 
usually  given  prominence  in  the  press.  These  are  set  forth  in  extracts  from  Von 
Taysen’s  article,  giving  an  outline  of  the  conditions  described  in  the  French  jour¬ 
nal,  which  follow: 

Deficiencies  in  Small  Arm  Target  Practice.  From  reports  submitted  to  the 
War  Ministry  by  regional  commanders,  during  the  practice  period  of  1925  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  ammunition  allowed  was  expended  in  target  practice. 
In  explanation  the  French  writers  state  that  three  battalions  of  an  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  stationed  on  the  Eastern  frontier  had  expended  in  infantry  target  practice, 
including  carbines,  etc.,  only  one-half  and  with  light  machine  guns  only  one-third 


sCoast  Astuxeby  Jolkiaai.,  October,  1925,  ‘‘Antiaircraft  Defense.” 
J0Coast  AgOT.T.KaT  loots  al,  March,  1926,  “Antiaircraft  Defense.” 

11  Coast  Artillest  Journal,  December,  1926,  "77  Rounds  Fired,  Sir. 
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of  the  minimum  quantities  of  ammunition  authorized  and  strictly  directed  to  be 
used.  There  resulted  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  results  attained  by  the  troops 
and  good  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  the  infantry  arm  had 
been  materially  impaired. 

The  causes  tending  to  produce  these  conditions  are  attributed  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  prevailing  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  during  which 
recently  enlisted  recruits  are  given  their  school  training  in  target  practice  and 
infantry  firing;  the  effect  of  exposure  of  individual  young  recruits  to  these  dis¬ 
agreeable  weather  conditions  of  alternation  of  snow,  rain,  sleet,  and  frost,  caus¬ 
ing  numerous  cases  of  illness  and  incident  absence  from  duty.  Another  cause  given 
was  great  distance  of  the  practice  firing  stands  from  the  men’s  barracks  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  stands  in  regard  to  numbers  and  capacity  of  admitting  men 
to  fire  at  the  same  time;  that  in  many  cases  the  services  of  an  unusual  number  of 
men  were  required  by  reason  of  location  of  the  stands  in  densely  settled  regions 
for  security  against  accidents. 

The  German  writer  is  inclined,  while  giving  due  allowance  to  the  causes 
mentioned,  to  attribute  the  deficiency  in  fire  training  of  the  French  infantry  to 
other  and  graver  causes  which  he  explains  by  further  quotations  from  the  France 
Miiitaire  articles  on  “Grande  Misere”  in  the  French  army,  as  follows: 

Insufficient  Training  Conditions  in  General. 

Question:  How  much  time  is  required  for  training  a  man? 

Answer:  One  year,  namely,  fifty  service  and  two  furlough  weeks:  Provided, 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  President  at  the  Republic  shall  release  the  man  for  even 
a  day  from  service.  Under  this  provision  the  one  year  service  would  be  much 
preferred  to  the  one  and  one-half  year  enlistment  now  prevailing. 

Qustion:  How  much  actual  training  time  has  the  soldier  today  under  the  one 
and  one-half  year  enlistment? 

Answer:  Recruit  training,  four  months:  namely,  November  11  to  December 
29;  January  5  to  March  20;  April  15  to  May  1.  Then  the  recruit  becomes  an 
“old  man”  and  the  theretofore  recruits  are  scattered  in  all  directions  for  regimental 
and  garrison  service.  For  the  “old  men”  time  of  service  is  one  year  less  two 
months’  furlough.  During  this  period  the  individual  has  a  daily  round  of  one 
hour  “outside”  service  aggregating  one  and  one-half  months  for  the  year.  (Why 
only  one  hour  per  day?  No  explanation  given.)  Thus  the  men  enlisted  for  18 
months  receive  only  five  and  one-half  months  actual  service  training  and  since, 
as  the  writer  claims,  twelve  full  months  are  needed  for  training  the  individual, 
these  men  return  home  after  discharge  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  wasted 
one  year. 

Question:  What  can  one  accomplish  in  the  way  of  training  in  the  above 
computed  five  and  one-half  months? 

Answer:  At  the  utmost  group  (squad)  training  only.  The  company  train¬ 
ing,  coming  during  the  early  spring  months,  is  wholly  inadequate  because  it  takes 
place  in  the  time  of  extended  furloughs  (agricultural,  for  men  to  assist  at  home 
in  the  planting  season  and  for  other  purposes),  leaving  the  company  with  half 
strength  only;  later  in  the  year  these  conditions  become  still  worse  and  the 
maneuver  company  can  be  made  up  only  from  two  battalions.  The  conditions  in 
respect  to  “firing  training”  of  the  regiment  were  actually  such  that  on  arriving 
at  the  fire  practice  training  fields  the  regiment  was  obliged  twice  to  resort  to 
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recruit  school  fire  training  before  taking  up  the  actual  fire  fighting  practice.  As 
corrections  for  these  conditions  the  French  writers  recommend: 

a.  Furloughs:  In  France  the  furloughs  authorized  and  customary  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  home  conditions  of  the  enlisted  men  make  very  material 
inroads  upon  their  military  service.  Instead  of  this  the  writer  advocates  fixing 
three  definite  periods  of  ten  days  each  and  that  this  absence  from  duty  include 
all  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  at  the  same  time  so  that  all  the  barracks 
would  be  vacated  and  closed  and  all  would  be  at  hand  and  ready  for  full  service 
at  the  end  of  each  period  of  absence. 

b.  Immediate  release  of  troops  from  participation  in  the  preliminary  pre¬ 
paratory  mobilization  exercises  and  transfer  of  all  that  work  to  auxiliary  service 
troops. 

c.  Creation  of  fully  adequate  training  personnel.  There  is  great  deficiency  in 
noncommissioned  officers.  Commissioned  officers  are  leaving  the  service  in  mass 
and  their  replacement  is  causing  much  difficulty.  The  officer  has  no  longer  the 
highly  respected  social  standing  of  former  days.  His  salary  is  so  insignificant 
that  in  order  to  support  his  family  he  becomes  in  the  evening  a  taxi  chauffeur, 
bundle  packer,  and  delivery  messenger  in  large  commercial  establishments.  In 
one  training  battalion  there  were  available  for  training  service  only  two  officers 
and  four  noncommissioned  officers.  The  greater  majority  of  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  officers  were  “in  circulation.”  Of  the  officers  75  per  cent  were  usually 
on  detached  service.” 

d.  Where  are  the  numerous  “detached”  persons?  1st:  With  the  numerous 
and  innumerable  training  and  educational  courses,  for  example:  at  the  Military 
University  at  Versailles  and  God  only  knows  where  else  but  certainly  not  with 
the  recruit  and  troop  training  formations.  2d:  Many  are  used  in  the  citizens’ 
preparatory  military  training.  Of  course,  men  are  needed  for  all  these  purposes. 
But  they  should  be  furnished  from  personnel  provided  by  a  separate  budget  estab¬ 
lishment  and  not  by  depriving  the  regular  troops  from  their  much  needed  training 
instructors.  3d:  Detached  commands  within  troop  units,  guards,  escorts,  sentry 
replacements,  messenger  service,  all  call  for  immense  personnel,  especially  in  Paris, 
for  funeral  escorts  for  higher  officers,  commanders  and  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  military  administration  bureaus,  inspectors  of  supplies,  etc.,  etc.  While 
militarily  trained  persons  are  essential  for  such  services  they  should  be  provided 
from  a  body  created  for  those  purposes.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  training  person¬ 
nel  appears  to  be  everywhere  except  with  the  troops  to  be  trained. 

Improvement  of  Subsistence:  Subsistence  allowance  is  5  francs  40  centimes 
Per  man  per  day  (at  present  rate  of  exchange  about  21  cents  per  day  in  U.  S. 
currency).  In  Paris  at  least  25  cents  per  man  per  day  is  needed  for  bare  existence. 
The  deficiency  of  4  cents  per  day  is  made  up,  in  part,  by  giving  numerous  passes 
to  men  who  absent  themselves  from  the  evening  meal  and  provide  for  that  else¬ 
where;  by  this  means  some  500  meals  were  saved  every  two  weeks  to  meet,  in 
Part,  the  deficiency- 

Clothing  Allowance:  98  centimes  (about  3.8  cents  in  U.  S.  currency)  per 
man  per  day,  or  approximately  §15.00  per  year).  In  Paris  this  would  provide  one 
fairly  decent  outer  clothing  covering,  leaving  a  ragged  outfit  for  the  remainder. 

Heating  and  Bedding,  Laundry:  Much  suffering  is  caused  by  exposure  to 
cold  012  account  of  high  price  of  coal.  There  is  great  want  of  proper  cleansing 
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of  clothing  and  bedding.  Men’s  bedding  appliances  are  frequently  not  renewed 
in  nine  months.  The  situation  is  wretched  from  every  point  of  view  and  “investi¬ 
gations”  in  nearly  all  other  fields  of  the  military  situations  not  included  in  those 
heretofore  mentioned  disclose  the  same  aspect.  This  “grande  misere”  was  ruining 
the  intelligence  and  vigor  of  the  French  army. 

Conclusion 

So  much  for  the  complaints  and  the  various  propositions  for  their  reform. 
The  conditions  as  here  presented  are  no  doubt  overdrawn  to  some  extent  but 
they  are  given  as  published  in  reputable  French  journals.  They  have  been  given 
publicity  and  commented  upon  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  in  such  comprehensive 
form.  With  respect  to  achievements  of  the  troops  in  fight  training  exercises  we 
may,  for  example,  quote  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Reboul  which  was  published 
in  July,  1925,  in  the  well  known  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  which  he  characterized 
a  battalion  attack  as  absolutely  ridiculous,  due  to  awkwardness  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  troops. 

On  all  this  the  German  writer  comments  as  follows: 

“It  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  quite  erroneous  to  draw-,  from  all  this,  pre¬ 
mature  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  ability  and  capacity  for  achievement  of  the 
army.  France  can  well  endure  re-creation  of  its  army  in  quiet  and  reserve.  No 
danger  threatens  her  from  our  side;  great  German  journals  have  also  taken  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  furnishing  gratuitously,  to  the  French  press,  the  requisite 
shuddering,  hair  raising  reports,  making  it  less  expensive  for  them  than  by  paying 
the  subsidized  knaves  that  were  formerly  employed  for  that  purpose. 

“It  is  an  interesting  feature  for  us  to  note  the  views  of  the  French  writer  when 
he  says  that  the  one-year  enlistment  service  is  preferable  to  the  ‘pseudo  one  and 
one-half  year’  period,  provided:  First,  every  hour  and  minute  were  utilized  for 
training  only;  Second,  that  the  requisite  training  personnel  was  always  fully  at 
hand.  Both  are  naturally  difficult  of  attainment.  Most  of  the  special  courses  have, 
for  example,  come  into  being  with  the  new  weapons.  To  keep  a  middle  course 
between  the  demands  for  special  training  and  that  for  general  troop  training  has 
become  extraordinarily  difficult  in  every  country — and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in 
France  which  stands  at  the  head  in  extent,  number,  and  range  of  weapons. 

“At  any  rate  the  system  of  detachment  of  personnel  appears  to  be  a  suitable 
field  for  reform.  To  what  extent  the  training  of  troops,  which  appears  to  lan¬ 
guish  for  the  time  being,  would  be  recuperated  by  the  one-year  enlistment  will  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  most  military  powers.  But  in  all  cases  the  reforms 
required  will  be  very  expensive  if  all  the  adverse  conditions  above  enumerated, 
including  those  of  officers  serving  as  messengers  and  parcel  carriers  are  to  be 
abolished  and  vacant  units  are  to  disappear  and  service  grades  and  officials  in¬ 
creased  in  other  directions.  The  abolition  of  the  above  described  ‘grande  misere 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  assumption  that  the  re-creation  of  the  army  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  French  army  will  be  found  more  expensive  than  keeping  up  and 
strengthening  the  old  army. 

“Upholding,  permanently,  that  French  army  as  solely  predominant  in  Europe 
In  strength,  extent,  kind  of  war  material,  and  ‘in  preparation  of  the  whole  nation 
for  war’  after,  as  before  the  proposed  re-creation  of  the  army,  may  not  be  found 
possible.  At  some  time  France  will  stem  the  tide  and  content  itself  with  placing 
its  army  on  an  equality  with  those  of  other  powers.” — G.  R. 
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Citizens’  Military  Training  Camps 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  special  sanitary  report  rendered  by  Major  W- 
E.  Dear,  Medical  Corps,  on  July  30,  1925,  to  cover  Citizens’  Military  Training 
Camps  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  during  the  period  July  1,  1925,  to  July  30,  1925: 

As  an  illustration  of  the  high  individual  morale  and  excellent  physical 
condition  attained,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  march  to  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  when  on  July  20th  the  entire  student  body,  carrying  rifles  and 
light  packs,  marched  a  distance  of  10  miles  to  Yorktown  and,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  engaged  in  maneuvers  over  a  distance  of  another  six  miles.  Not  a 
boy  fell  out.  The  next  morning  they  marched  back  and  not  a  boy  left  his 
place  in  the  ranks.  The  same  afternoon  they  were  weighed  as  a  part  of  the 
physical  examination  and  though  depleted  by  two  days  of  the  hardest  sort 
of  work  and  a  night  in  bivouac  showed  an  average  increase  in  weight  for 
the  month  of  1.77  pounds.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  sort  of  stuff  some 
of  these  boys  were  made  of  can  be  gotten  from  an  incident  told  by  major 
Hewitt,  Medical  Corps,  the  Surgeon  for  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  A  boy  applied 
to  the  dispensary  for  treatment,  his  eye  closed  by  an  extensive  swelling 
over  the  whole  side  of  his  face.  Inquiry  developed  the  information  that 
while  bearing  the  colors  and  standing  at  attention  a  large  bumble  bee 
alighted  on  his  face  and  proceeded  to  sting  him  unmercifully.  Major  Hewitt 
asked  the  boy  why  he  had  not  knocked  the  hee  off  with  his  disengaged  hand. 

His  answer,  a  modesty  uttered  classic,  “How  could  I?  I  was  bearing  the 
colors.” 

If  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  can  in  the  period  of  its  brief  association  inculcate 
in  an  average  American  boy  such  pure,  simple,  and  fervid  adherance  to 
an  ideal  it,  as  an  institution,  is  one  in  which  the  American  nation  should 
have  a  just  pride. 

News  Items  From  the  Foreign.  Press 

Conditions  in/P&land’s  ARMvy^-Major  General  von  ^fisberg  of  the  German 
Army  comments,  in  an  article  published  in  the  February  25,  1927,  issue  of  the 
liilitar  W ochenblatt,  on  conditions  which  he  contends  prevail  in  the  army  of 
Poland,  exercising  an  unwholesome  influence  on  its  morale  and  efficiency.  He 
says  that  notwithstanding  General  Pilsudski’s  persistent  efforts  to  attach  the 
army  to  himself  and  overcome  the  unfavorable  impressions  aroused  In  some  portions 
of  it  by  his  arbitary  actions  incident  to  his  practical  overturning  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  placing  himself  at  its  head,  he  has  thus  far  failed  to  gain  the  army’s 
full  support  and  confidence  by  removal  of  many  uncertain  and  hostile  elements 
among  the  higher  officers  and  replacing  them  with  officers  devoted  to  him.  The 
writer  cites  a  number  of  instances  of  manifestations  of  discontent  merging  on 
open  insubordination. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Marshal  is  endeavoring  to  provide  the  army,  and 
especially  the  corps  of  officers,  with  efficient  equipment  and  training.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Increasing  cost  of  the  military  establishment  he  asserts  that  no  other 
nation  has  taken  an  initiative  in  reduction  of  its  armed  forces  and  Poland  should 
not  be  left  isolated.  He  also  says  that  extravagance  in  management  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  things  in  Poland,  public  and  private,  and  that  everywhere  the  cost 
of  administration  is  exceeding  the  means  provided  for  operation  and  that  the  army 
administration  is  afflicted  with  the  same  discreditable  features.  That  his  fierce 
attempts  to  stem  maladministration,  inefficiency,  graft,  and  corruption  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  generally,  and  in  the  army  particularly,  was  certainly  evidence  that  he 
was  not  favoring  prevailing  conditions  and  that  it  was  also  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  opposition  to  him. 
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“I  am,”  he  says  to  his  opponents,  “in  favor  of  thrusting  these  people  into  the 
very  deepest  water  and  then  let  them  help  themselves.  If  they  cannot  rescue  them¬ 
selves  they  must  sink.  You  (members  of  the  Assembly)  prevent  them  by  your 
legislation  from  going  under  and  provide  them  with  ingenious  artificial  belts  that 
enable  them  to  keep  afloat.  I  oppose  those  of  your  laws  that  save  incompetents 
from  going  under.”  The  Marshal  is  also  opposed  to  a  shortening  of  the  terms  of 
military  service  because  he  believes  it  to  be  inexpedient  with  the  illiterate  and 
unintelligent  material  furnished  to  the  army  for  training. 

The  German  writer,  quoting  from  a  recent  speech  by  representative  Pancratz 
in  the  legislative  assembly,  gives  glaring  instances  of  graft  and  corruption  in¬ 
volving  the  military  administration  of  which  the  following  are  quoted  as  examples: 
the  firm  Posisk  furnished  hand  grenades  at  double  the  price  for  which  they  could 
have  been  obtained  abroad;  the  supply  service  of  the  general  headquarters  at 
Lodz  purchased,  through  its  financial  agent,  rye  and  paid  three  times  for  the 
same  delivery;  the  war  ministry  gave  the  firm  Arma  heavy  advance  payments  on 
a  contract  for  re-conditioning  15,000  Russian  carbines  of  which  only  200  were  ever 
delivered;  maladministrations  were  disclosed  in  the  supply  service  at  Zloczowno, 
in  the  military  park  at  Jaroslav,  at  the  Geographical  Military  Institute  at  Posen, 
at  the  general  headquarters  at  Lublin  where  the  state  was  mulcted  out  of 
200,000  zloty  (the  war  value  of  the  zloty  is  19.30  cents,  it  is  at  present  quoted  at 
11.50  cents),  at  the  military  administration  bureau  at  Czenstochau  where  they 
mixed  the  oats  for  the  horses  with  30  per  cent  of  poisonous  lupine  originating  from 
the  World  War;  the  comptrol  bureau  estimated  that  up  to  1926  the  state  had 
been  cheated  out  of  150  million  zloty.  The  representative  referred  to  included 
in  his  address  also  complaints  against  what  he  characterized  as  “the  Cossack 
methods  of  behavior”  on  part  of  officers  of  the  army  toward  the  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation  and  instanced  the  following  cases:  on  June  30,  1926,  a  captain  of  the 
aviation  service  shot  and  killed,  in  Warsaw,  without  cause  or  provocation,  a 
chauffeur;  two  days  later  a  first  sergeant  of  cavalry  killed  a  hotel  keeper  because 
he  had  refused  to  supply  him  with  alcohol;  one  day  later  an  officer  struck  the 
motorman  of  a  trolley  car  several  blows  with  a  saber  because  he  would  not  start 
his  car  before  the  time  set  him  by  the  schedule;  a  captain  shot  the  driver  of  an 
omnibus  because  he  refused  to  hold  his  bus  after  the  time  set  by  schedule;  a 
sergeant  threw  a  lighted  hand  grenade  into  a  dance  hall  filled  with  people. 

Marshal  Pilsudski  has  unquestionably  endeavored  with  all  his  might  to 
build  up  the  army  into  an  efficient  war  instrument  by  training  equipment  and 
disciplinary  measures.  That  he  will  succeed  in  this  under  present  unfavorable 
circumstances  is  an  open  question.  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  question:  every 
available  energy  and  means  are  strained  to  the  utmost  in  the  preparation  of  arms 
and  equipment  for  readiness  for  war;  disarmament  or  reduction  of  armaments  in 
any  form  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Supply  of  Horses  a  yd  Farriers  for  the  Military'  Service. — It  does  not  appeal 
to  be  generally  known  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  progress  in  use  of  motor 
power  vehicles  the  status  of  horses  on  hand  has  remained  about  the  same  in 
different  countries.  Germany,  for  instance,  had,  in  1912,  4,476,000  and  in  1924, 
_4y465,500  in  spite  of  losses  during  the  war  and  replacement  of  horse  drawn  by 
moiSr-posserwagons;  even  in  the  great  motor  power  equipped  United  States 
the  number  ofEors55-hfi&-aqffered  but  little  reduction.  There  need,  therefore,  be 
no  apprehension  of  difficulties  in  case  of  mobilization  on  account  of  deficiencies 
in  horses. 
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But  there  will  no  doubt  be  apparent,  in  case  of  a  call  for  war,  a  want  of 
well-trained  farrier  personnel.  It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  experienced 
great  difficulties,  even  during  the  World  War,  in  this  direction.  The  supply  of 
farriers  had  become  so  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  motor  power  wagons 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  those  remaining  barely  sufficed  for  the  cavalry 
alone,  while  the  artillery  and  infantry  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
farrier  and  farrier  blacksmith  service  in  the  field.  Four  farrier  training  schools 
were  established  which  turned  out  1000  farriers  each  quarter,  but  their  training 
was  so  inadequate  that  while  they  were  able  to  remove  and  reset  horseshoes  they 
were  unable  to  render  satisfactory  service  in  the  adjustment  and  proper  fitting  of 
the  hoof  and  of  the  shoes  to  same.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  provide  in 
peace  for  an  adequate  number  of  thoroughly  trained  farriers  and  farrier  smiths 
for  the  military  service  in  war.  The  services  of  such  men  would  also  fill  a 
much  needed  want  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  where  many  horses  and  mules 
are  still  used.~r-M ilijjlr-W  och  enblfttt,  February' 28,  1927.  / - 

France. — The  "Paris  Journal  Officiel  contains  the  salary  regulations  far'  officers 
of  the  French  army  which  are  given  as  follows  in  French  francs  per  annum: 
Marshal,  90,000;  Lieutenant  General,  63,095;  Major  General,  42,750;  Colonel, 
35,262;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  26,712;  Major,  24,048;  Captain,  19,764;  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  14,472;  Lieutenant,  9,936.  There  is  a  reduction  from  the  amounts  here 
given  on  account  of  “pensions”  (retired  pay  after  discharge  or  retirement)  of 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  active  pay.  (To  obtain  the  equivalent  in  dollars  U.  S. 
Currency  the  figures  given  would  have  to  be  divided  by  25  at  present  rates  of 
exchange,  which  would  bring  the  annual  salary  of  the  Marshal  to  $3,600.00  and 
of  the  SecoipULieutenant  to  $397.00). — Austrian  “Army  Journal.” 

Russia. — According  to  reliable  reports  of  the  German  press  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissionars  has  decided,  in  secret  session,  to  appropriate  100  million 
rubles  for  extraordinary  military  expenses.  All  men  between  24  and  34  years  of 
age  have  received  orders  to  present  themselves  for  registration.  The  War  Com¬ 
missar  has,  furthermore,  issued  instructions  for  the  formation  and  thoroughly 
efficient  training  of  a  competent  corps  of  noncommissioned  officers.  There  is  also, 
in  future,  to  be  instituted  a  new  system  of  uniforms  for  officers  that  will  indicate 
in  a  conspicuous  and  striking  manner  the  distinction  between  officers  and  enlisted 
men  and,  as  is  further  reported,  the  distinctive  relations  between  superiors  and 
subordinates  will  be  given  greater  emphasis  than  has  heretofore  been  customary. 
— AustriatjT’Army  Journal.” 

Italy. — Airfinnouncement  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  instructs  local  authori¬ 
ties  not  to  permit  any  public  theatrical  performance  in  which  officers  or  soldiers 
are  represented  as  remiss  or  negligent  in  outward  appearance  or  characterized  as 
unworthy  and  contemptible.  Authors  and  directors  of  theaters  must  make  It 
a  point  to  foster  the  appreciation  of  citizens  toward  those  who  are  their  main 
supports  and  defenders  in  peace  and  in  war  and  permit  no  defamation  of  them. 
-Austrian.  “A^-. Journal”  , 

.Casualties  among  Cl ervi a n  Gen atkf,  OTticers  in  theWorldWar. — The  MUuiir- 
VTdchenblatt  of  February  11,  1927,  furnishes  lists,  by  hame  and  grade,  of  all 
German  officers  of  that  army  who  were  killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds  received  in 
action,  or  died  from  disabilities  and  diseases  incident  to  their  service  in  the  war. 
The  generals  named  are  classified  as  “active”  and  “inactive.”  This  is  understood 
to  mean  those  who  belong  to  the  regular  peace  army  and  those  who  were  brought 
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into  active  service  into  the  war  army  from  retirement  and  from  the  reserve.  Tables 
giving  a  summary  of  casualties  are  as  follows: 

Killed  in  Action  and  Died  of  Wounds  Received  in  Action: 


Active 

Inactive 

Total 

Prussian  and  Wurtemberg 

31 

16 

47 

Bavarian 

6 

7 

13 

Saxon 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

39 

24 

63 

Died  of  Disabilities  and  Diseases  Incident  to  Service  in  the  War: 


Active 

Inactive 

Total 

Prussian  and  Wurtemberg 

50 

30 

80 

Bavarian 

1 

9 

10 

Saxon 

6 

4 

10 

Total 

57 

43 

100 

By  grades  the  summary  of  deaths  among  general  officers  is: 

Field  Marshal  Generals 

2 

General  Obersts 

3 

Generals 

19 

Lieutenant  Generals 

52 

Major  Generals  91 

Total  167 

The  percentage  of  deaths  of  general  officers  to  the  total  number  listed  is: 

Listed  Killed  Died 

Active  347  20  equals  5.7%  38  equals  11% 

Inactive  330  16  equals  5.0%  30  equals  9% 

Average  percentage  of  deaths  to  total  number  listed  is  15.4  per  cent.  The 
average  percentage  of  deaths  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  to  total 
number  listed  was  13.9%. 

The  editorial  comment  on  this  showing  states  in  effect  that  it  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  corps  of  officers  of  high  grades  and  commands  whose  functions  were 
not  always  necessarily  exercised  on  the  front  fighting  lines  of  man  against  man, 
and  that  it  is  also  a  drastic  refutation  of  the  slurs  and  innuendoes  often  expressed 
by  ignorant  and  irresponsible  persons  upon  officers  of  high  rank,  insinuating  that 
they  were  largely  free  from  or  inclined  to  evade  the  risks  to  which  common  soldiers 
were  snbjeeied.,  (I.Jj. 

A  New  Machine  Gun. — The  February,  1927,  number  of  Heerestechnik,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Berlin,  contains  a  detailed  description  of  a  new  light  machine  gun, 
brought  out  by  the  government  of  Tschechoslovakia,  which  has  been  submitted 
to  exhaustive  tests  in  actual  service  during  the  past  year  and  found  eminently 
satisfactory  by  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  units  to  which  it  was  supplied. 
Drawings  and  illustrations  showing  the  gun  and  all  its  parts  in  minutest  detail 
and  their  working  relations  one  to  another  accompany  the  description. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  gun  are:  comparative  light  weight — 8%  to  9 
kilograms  (19  V:  to  20  pounds) ;  ready  and  rapid  replacement  of  the  baiTel  and 
exchange  of  all  parts  subjected  to  greatest  wear  in  firing;  simplicity,  without 
sacrifice  of  solidity  and  durability  of  construction,  and  relative  ease  of  replacement 
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of  all  parts;  ease  in  taking  the  gun  apart  and  putting  it  together  even  at  night 
and  in  darkness  without  special  tools;  slight  sensitiveness  to  derangement  in  use 
by  dirt;  slight  lubrication  requirements;  remarkable  firing  accuracy  due  to  pecu¬ 
liar  construction  and  placement  of  the  gun  barrel. 

The  greatest  advantage,  however,  of  this  gun  is  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  a 
development  and  product  of  local  Tschechoslovakian  technical  experts  and  relieves 
the  government  from  its  heretofore  so  burdensome  dependence  upon  foreign 
manufacturing  establishments  for  its  supply  of  weapons  of  this  class.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  already  been  made  for  its  manufacture  in  quantities  by  local  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  and  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  further  practical  tests  of 
the  gun  in  actual  service  in  the  army,  which  are  now  under  way,  indicate  whether 
or  not  any  modifications  in  any  of  its  parts  are  advisable. — G.  R. 


Changes  in  Road'JJuilding  Noteworthy 

Changes  in  highway  design  due  to  necessity  of  providing  adequate  traffic 
facilities,  have  been  as  noteworthy  as  changes  in  volume  and  character  of  road¬ 
way  traffic. 

Greater  care  in  finishing  is  noticed,  and  a  reduction  in  crown  until  the  pave¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  almost  flat.  The  trend  toward  easy  curves  and  grades  is  also 
very  apparent.  In  the  old  days  when  pick  and  shovel  were  the  only  tools  available 
for  road  building  purposes,  it  was  physically  impossible  to  make  wide  highways 
with  low  grades  and  easy  curves.  Now,  however,  when  inventive  genius  has 
supplied  us  with  giant  tractors  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for  heavy  grading 
machinery,  the  task  is  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  per  mile  of  highway. 

Gravel  shoulders  on  rural  highways  are  being  made  wider.  The  entire  width 
of  the  paved  surface  is  needed  for  moving  traffic,  and  wide  shoulders  afford  a 
safe  place  for  parking  and  for  making  repairs  to  cars. 

The  compacted  gravel  on  these  shoulders  also  makes  an  excellent  base  for  a 
coat  of  asphaltic  concrete,  when  it  is  necessary  to  widen  the  paved  surface  of 
the  highway. 


The  Safety  Habit 

An  accident  death  toll  in  the  United  States  of  over  80,000  persons  killed  each 
year  is  useless,  says  Lewis  A.  DeBlois,  Director  of  the  Safety  Engineering  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  He  says  acci¬ 
dents  are  caused  and  do  not  happen. 

Are  “accidents”  what  we  term  them?  Excepting  those  of  natural  origin 
— earthquakes,  cloudbursts,  cyclones,  etc. — industrial  experience  of  recent 
years  points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not.  The  industrial 
safety  movement  (“safety  first”)  has  shown  over  and  over  again  that  acci¬ 
dents  are  preventable — not  merely  some  sorts  of  industrial  accidents,  but 
all  sorts.  If,  then,  they  are  preventable  by  human  agency,  they  are  evidently 
not  accidents  at  all. 

While  we  know  comparatively  little  of  accidents  outside  the  industrial 
field,  it  is  certain  that  fires  can  be  greatly  reduced.  We  know  that  while 
some  automobile  drivers  have  many  accidents,  others  driving  under  similar 
conditions  have  almost  none. 

Once  the  safety  habit  is  established,  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain. 
Instead  of  interfering  with  normal  work,  safety  efforts  promote  production. 
Both  quality  and  quantity  of  output  are  improved,  as  well  as  general  effi¬ 
ciency  and  industrial  harmony. 


"Communications  rclXCfxng^to ^e^de^lopment  /or  improvement  in  methods  or  materiel  for  the  Coast 
Artillery  will  be  welcome  from  any  membery&£  the  Corps  or  of  the  Service  at  large.  These  communi¬ 
cations ,  with  models  or  drawings  of  devicey  proposed,  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Coast  Artillery  Board, 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  and  receive  cartful  consideration .  R.  S.  AbhrNetht,  Colonel ,  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps,  President  Cogst  Artillery  Board . 


Projects  Initiated  During  the  Month  of  June 

Project  No.  569,  The  Stephens  Deflection  Board. — A  new  deflection  board, 
designed  by  Technical  Sergeant  Thomas  J.  Stephens,  is  under  construction  locally 
and  will  be  tested  at  Fort  Eustis.  This  device  promises  to  be  superior  to  the  Coast 
Artillery  Board  Universal  Deflection  Board. 

Project  No.  57 0,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Fire  Control  Telephone  Unit. — 
The  Signal  Corps  has  constructed  and  provided  for  test  a  fire  control  telephone 
system  for  antiaircraft  guns.  The  system  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Higgins 
Telephone  Unit. 

Project  No.  571,  Canvas  Rolls  for  Tools  or  Spare  Parts. — Recommendations 
were  submitted  as  to  material  and  general  construction  of  a  canvas  roll  to  be 
adopted  as  standard  for  carrying  tools  and  spare  parts  for  motor  vehicles. 

Project  No.  572,  Instructions  Governing  Use  of  Gun  Deflection  Board  in 
Case  HI  Fire. — An  inquiry  was  received  from  an  officer  on  duty  with  the  National 
Guard  as  to  the  method  of  operating  the  Deflection  Board,  Model  of  1917,  for  guns, 
in  Case  III.  He  had  found  the  instructions  given  in  TR  435-221  inapplicable  as 
no  means  were  provided  for  clamping  the  T-square  to  the  platen.  A  method  of 
operation  was  devised  hy  the  Coast  Artillery  Board. 

Project  No.  573,  Method  of  Marking  Shelter  Tent. — A  new"  method  of  mark- 
shelter  tents  suggested  by  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  was  sent  to  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Board  for  comment  and  recommendations,  and  is  under  study. 

Project  No.  574,  Test  of  80-cm.  Base  Range  Finder.  —  An  80-cm.  Base 
Range  Finder  has  been  modified  by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  use  as  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  machine-gun  range  finder.  The  modification  permits  following  an  aerial 
target  . 
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The  Military  Genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Brigadier  General  Colin  R.  Ballard, 
C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.  Oxford  University  Press,  London.  1926.  5%"x  8%".  241  pp. 
Maps.  $5.00. 

In  the  American  Civil  War  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln 
took  a  leading  part  as  a  carpenter  and  tailor.  To  start  with  he  had  a  mere 
handful  of  men;  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  energy  that  these  were  re-inf orced 
till  there  were  more  than  a  million  well-armed  men  in  the  ranks.  All  his¬ 
torians  agree  in  giving  him  credit. 

But  he  did  more  "than  this — he  took  upon  himself  to  control  the  broad 
lines  of  strategy,  and  in  some  cases  he  even  issued  detailed  orders  for 
movements  of  troops.  Here  the  chorus  of  praises  changes  to  a  note  of  de¬ 
nunciation.  The  military  critics  are  especially  severe,  and  long  sermons  have 
been  written  about  the  folly  of  amateur  strategists  .  .  . 

The  following  pages  will  show  that  in  this  case  I  do  not  agree  with  cer¬ 
tain  eminent  critics.  ...  let  me  enunciate  my  theorem  .  .  .  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  it. 

My  belief  is  that  Lincoln  was  solely  responsible  for  the  strategy  of  the 
North  and  proved  himself  a  very  capable  strategist.  But  (a  very  big  but) 
this  does  not  mean  that  other  politicians  should  try  to  follow  his  example. 

The  general  principles  regarding  amateur  strategists  and  political  interfer¬ 
ence  in  war  have  been  proved  by  history — my  point  is  that  general  principles 
do  not  govern  a  case  of  exceptional  genius. 

The  reviewer  takes  occasion  to  point  out  here  that  although  historians  agree 
in  giving  credit  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  carpentering  and  tailoring,  not  all 
by  any  means  are  in  agreement  as  the  excellence  of  the  early  workmanship.  Some¬ 
one  was  responsible  for  the  short-term  enlistments,  the  tardiness  of  conscription, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Confederacy,  although  compelled  to  organize  a  government, 
actually  “got  the  jump”  on  the  Union. 

General  Ballard’s  first  point  is  that: 

Lincoln  himself  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  a  passive  defensive 
would  guard  his  own  states  but  would  never  crush  the  rebellion.  He  must 
therefore  think  out  offensive  measures  of  some  kind.  Here  he  picked  out  as 
his  chief  asset.  Command  of  the  Sea,  and  it  was  one  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  weak  point  of  the  enemy.  ...  A  tight  blockade  would  cripple 
finance  and  cut  off  supplies  .  .  .  Lincoln  deserves  credit  for  seeing  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  and  that  no  expense  should  be  grudged  that  would  make 
it  effective.  He  proclaimed  the  blockade  on  April  19th,  five  days  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  true  strategical  foresight  .  .  . 

In  pointing  out  that  the  prompt  proclamation  of  blockade  was  strategically 
an  offensive  measure  of  the  highest  importance.  General  Ballard  has  not  gone  too 
far.  But  “true  strategical  foresight”  lies  not  only  in  making  the  right  decisions  but 
in  making  them  for  the  right  reasons.  As  to  these  reasons,  official  records  show 
that  the  proclamation  was  issued  almost  immediately  on  receipt  of  petitions  for 
protection  of  commerce  from  privateers  fitting  out  in  Southern  waters.  The  procla¬ 
mation  itself  recites  the  threat  of  assaults  on  lives  and  property  of  citizens  “law- 
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fully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States,” 
and  the  blockade  was  ordered  for  the  effectual  collection  of  revenues  and  “the 
protection  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  .  .  .  citizens  pur¬ 
suing  their  lawful  occupations.” 

The  outline  of  the  war  is  excellent  but  presents  no  new  phase.  McClellan’s 
campaigns  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  the  final  decision  to  abandon  the 
Peninsula  campaign  and  eventually  to  replace  that  general  given  as  evidence  of 
sound  strategy  with  these  considerations: 

1.  Lincoln  had  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  “McClellan  was  not  fitted  for  the 
command  of  an  army  intended  for  offensive  operations.” 

2.  McClellan  was  incapable  of  treason. 

3.  Despite  strong  political  pressure,  Lincoln  would  have  stuck  to  McClellan 
“if  he  had  thought  him  a  competent  general.” 

Of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  General  Ballard  expresses  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  “no  doubt  about  the  weight  of  the  military  results.  The  way 
was  barred  to  foreign  intervention  and  this  was  perhaps  a  decisive  feature  in  the 
war.”  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  consider  this  a  diplomatic  rather 
than  a  military  achievement. 

Following  the  outline  of  the  war,  we  find  Lincoln  constantly  urging  offensive 
action  on  his  generals,  and  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  writing  to  Hooker: 
“I  think  Lee’s  army  and  not  Richmond  is  your  sure  objective  point.” 

Here  is  a  point  on  which  controversies  will  never  end.  Military  critics  have 
pointed  that  leaders  of  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy  constantly  fought  and 
maneuvered  for  territorial  objectives.  This  is  true  but  the  taking  of  a  position 
such  as  to  force  an  enemy  to  offer  battle  disadvantageously  is  operation  against 
his  army,  and  McClellan’s  Peninsula  Campaign  must  be  considered  from  that 
viewpoint,  as  must  Grant’s  constant  movement  by  Lee’s  right  flank  in  1864.  The 
strategy  urged  on  Hooker  was  defensive,  notwithstanding  the  admonition:  “Fight 
him  too  when  opportunity  offers.” 

Of  the  first  interview  between  Lincoln  and  Grant,  the  latter  says: 

.  .  .  He  stated  to  me  that  he  never  professed  to  be  a  military  man  or  to 
know  how  campaigns  should  be  conducted,  and  never  wanted  to  interfere  in 
them;  but  that  procrastination  on  the  part  of  commanders,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  people  of  the  North  and  Congress,  which  was  always  with  him,  forced 
him  into  issuing  his  series  of  Military  Orders  .  .  . 

It  would  appear  that  President  Lincoln  was  at  least  doubtful  of  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  his  issuing  instructions  and  orders  in  detail  on  military  subjects,  and 
his  subsequent  dealings  with  General  Grant  indicate  a  resolute  abstention  from 
interference.  Much  of  Lincoln’s  greatness  was  in  bis  recognition  of  his  own  errors. 
General  Ballard  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

The  interesting  light  that  is  thrown  backward  by  the  Great  War  shows 
that  Lincoln  had  a  fine  perception  of  the  duties  of  the  Higher  Command. 

1.  From  the  first  moment  he  realized  the  value  of  superior  naval  force 
and  used  it. 

2.  The  strategic  development  fitted  in  with  political  considerations,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  well  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  raw  army. 

3.  The  principle  of  maintaining  pressure  all  along  the  line  was  con¬ 
stantly  urged. 

4.  The  chief  objective,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  was  kept  in  view 
with  a  true  sense  of  perspective. 
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5.  There  were  no  half  measures.  The  questions  .  .  .  were  to  he  settled 
.  .  .  by  destroying  completely  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  reviewer  has  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  blockade.  The  strategic 
development  was  dictated  almost  entirely  by  political  considerations,  and  was 
particularly  ill-suited  to  raw  troops  because  made  prematurely  and  with  little 
preparation.  After  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  for  at  least  two  years,  the  chief 
objective  appears  to  have  been  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy  not  to  have  been  thought  essential  to 
the  termination  of  the  rebellion,  as  indeed  it  may  not  have  been. 

The  greatness  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  rests  on  no  doubtful  attributes. 
Indeed  they  seem  greatest  when  seen  in  true  perspective  as  humans  who  learned 
from  their  mistakes  and  achieved  great  things  despite  human  weaknesses.  Lincoln 
recognized  his  own  lack  of  “military  genius”  and  history  can  but  confirm  his  view. 

General  Ballard  has  written  an  interesting  essay,  and  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  history,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  proved  his  theorem. — R.  S.  A. 

Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  1918.  By  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

1927.  5%"x  9".  388  pages.  Ill.  $6.00. 

In  conducting  the  activities  of  an  army,  the  commander  thereof  must  know 
with  great  exactness  the  powers  and  limitations  of  every  element  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  Without  such  knowledge,  he  is  liable  to  the  grave  faults  of  either  ordering 
the  impossible  from  some  or  all  of  the  elements  or  of  failing  to  utilize  their  full 
power.  At  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  our  armies  were 
almost  totally  lacking  in  aviation  materiel  suitable  for  use  in  war  and  in  personnel 
trained  in  the  technique  of  operating  such  materiel  when  it  should  be  provided. 
It  is  small  wonder  then  that  commands  and  staffs  in  France,  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  creating  an  air  force  for  our  armies  comparable  with  those  of  our 
fAllies,  should  have  struggled  for  many  months  before  tangible  results  in  the  way 
of  squadrons  at  the  front  began  to  appear.  These  commanders  did  not  know,  and 
neither  did  any  one  else,  what  information  to  send  back  to  the  scattered  but  grow¬ 
ing  groups  of  Air  Service  organizations,  nor  what  to  expect  from  these  organiza¬ 
tions  when  they  should  be  available. 

A  very  vivid  and  real  sense  of  the  chaotic  state  in  which  the  Air  Service, 
A.  E.  F.,  found  itself  in  1917  and  the  early  days  of  1918  is  conveyed  in  the  first 
few  chapters  of  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  1918,  by  Harry  A.  Toulmin,  Jr.,  formerly 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  Chief  of  the  Coordination  Staff  of  the 
Air  Service,  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
brilliant  executives  from  civil  life  in  those  swiftly  moving  days  who  made  possible 
our  timely  mobilization  of  men  and  materiel.  Much  of  the  subject  matter  of  these 
chapters  is  intimately  connected  with  the  personal  story  of  the  author  as  he 
studied  the  problems  confronting  the  Air  Service  and  worked  out  their  solutions. 
As  a  testimonial  to  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  French  and  the 
A.  E.  F.  Air  Service,  much  of  which  must  have  been  due  to  the  tactful  conduct 
of  the  Coordination  Staff,  Colonel  Toulmin  has  used  as  an  impressive  introduction, 
a  letter  from  Jacques-Louis  Dumesnil,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Aeronautics  and  Minister  of  Marine,  Republic  of  France. 

A  book  of  this  character  is  not  written  merely  as  an  interesting  story  although 
many  of  its  chapters  can  be  read  as  such.  Instead,  the  writer  is  impelled  by  the 
feeling  that  he  has  a  mission  to  perform.  Those  who  read  will  form  their  own 
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opinions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fundamentals  of  the  theorems  propounded  are 
sound.  In  this  case,  the  mission  is  stated  in  the  foreword  as  follows: 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a 
preparedness  program  for  our  air  force.  The  secondary  purpose  is  to  give 
credit,  while  sources  of  information  are  still  available,  to  officers  and  men  of 
our  own  and  Allied  forces  for  creating  an  American  Air  Service  despite 
our  lack  of  preparedness  in  1917,  and  despite  the  relatively  little  assistance 
that  part  of  this  country  charged  with  this  duty  rendered  to  our  Air  Service 
in  France  in  time  to  be  of  any  use. 

Amplifying  the  primary  purpose  stated  above,  the  author  propounds  eight 
“genuine  lessons”  which  he  hopes  can  be  deduced  from  the  subject  matter  of  his 
book.  Among  these  are  the  necessity  for  complete  organization  and  mobilization 
plans  for  the  Air  Service,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  manufacturing  sources 
alive,  the  necessity  for  a  separate  promotion  list  for  the  Air  Service,  and  for  a 
continued  study  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  air  in  schools  comparable  to 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  Schools.  That  most  of  these  lessons  can  be 
deduced  from  the  facts  cited  cannot  be  questioned.  The  validity  of  others  will  be 
questioned  by  some  according  to  their  several  experiences  and  judgments. 

The  narrative  from  which,  as  war  experience,  the  lessons  for  the  future  are  to 
be  drawn  abounds  in  charts  and  tables  clearly  showing  the  organization  of  the  Air 
Service  as  it  was  worked  out  by  the  Coordination  Staff  down  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tails.  The  organization  of  this  Coordination  Staff  was  largely  due  to  Colonel 
Toulmin’s  study  of  the  problem  of  Air  Service  reorganization.  Upon  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  study  to  Brigadier  General  Mason  M.  Patrick,  transferred  from  the 
Engineers  to  the  Air  Service  in  late  spring  of  1918,  the  plans  outlined  wTere  ap¬ 
proved  and  he  waa  made  chief  of  the  new  staff.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  Coordination  Staff,  the  problems  solved,  and 
descriptions  of  the  various  divisions  and  sections  of  the  Air  Service  organization 
as  worked  out  by  that  staff.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  Supply  and  Repair 
Division  and  to  the  Personnel  Division.  By  coordinating  the  work  of  these  two 
divisions,  men  and  materiel  were  brought  together.  The  training  Division  also  re¬ 
ceives  careful  and  painstaking  consideration.  This  reviewer  was  particularly 
interested  by  the  latter  as  he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  one  of  its  great 
schools  at  Tours.  “Putting  wings  on  men  was  the  work  of  the  Training  Division.” 

From  chaos  to  organization  and  discipline  is  the  theme  which  runs  through 
the  entire  book.  In  the  beginning  we  read  the  following:  “But  during  all  of  this, 
our  greatest  handicap  was  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  the  Air  Service.  No  man 
seemed  certain  of  any  plan.  New  programs  blossomed  and  withered  day  by  day. 
Great  prospects  involving  thousands  of  planes  came  and  went.”  Toward  the  end, 
after  organization  and  discipline  had  done  their  work  as  they  always  will,  we  read: 
“Genera]  Mitchell  administered  the  St.  Mihiel  operations,  the  greatest  of  their 
kind  ever  attempted,  without  a  single  hitch.” — G.  B.  W. 

The  Rhineland  Occupation.  By  Major  Genera]  Henry  T.  Allen,  U.  S.  A.  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co..  Indianapolis.  1927.  5'h  "x  8:'/: ",  347  pp.  Ill.  $5.00. 

Although  it  has  been  the  lot  of  American  Forces,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
to  occupy  and  administer  foreign  territory,  no  occupation  has  presented  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  problems  as  those  experienced  in  the  American  Occupation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Allies,  of  the  Rhineland.  General  Allen  in  his  newr  volume 
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has  discussed  these  problems  and  their  solution,  as  worked  out  at  the  time,  in  a 
most  impartial  and  candid  manner.  As  representative  of  the  State  and  War  De¬ 
partments  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Occupation,  he  is  especially  qualified  to 
write  this  historical  narrative. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Rhineland,  the  advance  of  the  Third  United  States  Army  into  Germany,  and  the 
establishment  of  military  government  in  the  occupied  area.  The  remainder  of  the 
hook  deals  primarily  with  the  Rhineland  Commission,  its  problems,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Forces  with  it.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  American 
Forces,  who,  although  a  party  with  the  Allies  in  the  occupation,  were,  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  sign  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
not  a  party  to  the  Rhineland  Agreement  and  consequently  not  officially  represented 
on  the  Rhineland  Commission  or  under  its  jurisdiction,  is  well  brought  out.  This 
unusual  condition  naturally  resulted  in  many  delicate  situations  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  tact  and  force  in  their  handling. 

The  chapters  on  the  Separatist  Movement,  Sanctions,  and  the  Occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  are  very  enlightening  as  to  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Americans, 
British,  French,  and  Belgians  toward  the  Germans.  That  the  American  policy  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  was  successful,  even  though  at  times  it  conflicted  with 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  our  Allies,  or  imposed  just  hut  vigorous  demands  on 
the  Germans,  is  indicated  by  the  universal  expressions  of  regret  voiced  on  the 
departure  of  the  Americans  by  both  the  Allies  and  the  Germans. 

The  appendices,  which  contain  the  Rhineland  Occupation  Agreement,  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  Armistice  signed  by  Germany, 
a  report  on  the  French  use  of  black  troops  in  the  Rhineland  and  a  report  on  the 
Smeets  Case  (in  connection  with  the  separatists  movement)  add  much  in  making 
the  volume  a  valuable  reference.— C.  M.  T. 

Report  of  the  Indian  Sandhurst  Committee.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 

London.  (The  British  Library  of  Information,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York.) 

1927.  6"x  9%".  59  pp.  3s. 

In  1918,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  India  during  the 
World  W'ar,  Indians  were  declared  eligible  on  equal  terms  with  British  youths  to 
receive  commissions  in  the  British  land  forces.  Since  then  Great  Britain  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  employment  of  Indian  officers  in  the  regular  forces  of 
India.  Eight  of  the  132  Indian  battalions  have  been  “Indianised,”  but  it  has  not 
been  found  this  separation  of  British  and  Indian  officers  has  been  entirely  success¬ 
ful.  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  disadvantages  have  been  apparent  in  posting 
officers  of  the  two  races  to  the  same  regiments,  even  though  British  officers  are 
thus  called  upon  to  serve  under  their  Indian  seniors.  The  limited  number  of 
Indians  who  have  passed  through  Sandhurst  have  demonstrated  ability  and  capac¬ 
ity  for  command. 

Indian  cadetships  at  Sandhurst  being  limited  in  number,  and  the  artillery, 
engineer,  tank,  signal,  and  air  services,  through  Woolwich  or  Cranwell,  being 
closed  to  Indians,  a  committee,  headed  by  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Andrew  Skeen, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  C.  M.  G~  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  India,  was  appointed 
in  1925  to  consider  the  possibility  of  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Indian 
candidates  for  commission,  and  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  establishing 
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in  India  a  military  college  to  train  Indians  for  commissions  in  the  Indian  Army. 

After  visiting,  through  a  sub-committee,  England,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  the  committee  recommended  (a)  a  progressive  scheme  of  Indianisa- 
tion  of  the  Army  in  India  such  that  by  1952  one-half  the  total  cadre  of  officers 
would  be  Indians;  (b)  that  a  military  college,  with  an  initial  strength  of  100 
cadets  in  a  three-year  course,  on  the  model  of  Sandhurst,  should  he  opened  in 
1933;  (c)  that  a  limited  number  of  cadetships  should  be  maintained  for  Indians 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  Royal  Air  Force  College,  Cran- 
well,  as  well  as  at  Sandhurst;  and  (d)  that  the  educational  system  in  India  be 
so  improved  that  candidates  for  commission  will  not  be  handicapped  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  required  in  the  Indian  Army.  The  Government  has  not  yet  formed  any  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  report. 

Campaigns  in  Palestine  from  Alexander  the  Great.  By  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

Oxford  University  Press.  1926.  6"x  9%".  55  pp.  5s. 

This  small  volume  is  not,  as  its  title  suggests,  a  contribution  to  military  his¬ 
tory,  but  rather  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  campaigns  in  Palestine  on  civilizations 
and  religions.  It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Abrahams  that  he  was  the  most  helpful  of 
all  Jewish  scholars  to  the  student  of  Christian  origins. 

The  lecturer  points  out  that  modern  historical  criticism  is  changing  our 
estimate  of  values  as  to  the  decisive  battles  of  human  history,  and  that  battles  are 
not  to  be  priced  by  their  immediate  results.  The  Crusades,  omitted  from  Creasy’s 
The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  as  indecisive  politically,  actually  left  a 
great  impress  on  human  affairs  “illustrating  as  no  other  Palestinian  campaigns 
have  done,  the  romantic  action  and  reaction  of  East  on  West.” 

Basing  his  test  on  Hallem’s  definition  of  a  decisive  event  as  one  whose  con¬ 
trary  “would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent 
stages,”  Dr.  Abrahams  believes  the  campaigns  in  Palestine  from  Alexander  to 
Allenby  to  have  been  among  the  most  decisive  in  history. 

Alexander’s  victories  transferred  Judea  from  Persian  to  Macedonian  suzer¬ 
ainty,  made  permanent  the  impression  of  Hellenic  civilization  on  Asia,  and  gave 
the  Ptolemies  the  opportunity  which  led  to  the  Egyptian  suzerainty.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  the  struggle  between  Egypt  and  Syria  for  possession  of  Palestine  during 
which  the  country  suffered  n  Aerially,  no  matter  which  rival  was  ascendant.  When 
Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  Paneion  in 
198  B.  c.,  Palestine  passed  into  the  power  of  Syria  there  to  remain  until  Pompey, 
in  63  b.  c.,  practically  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 

During  the  Syrian  overlordship,  and  because  of  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  IV 
to  enforce  his  will  that  “his  whole  nation  .  .  .  should  be  one  people  and  that 
each  should  forsake  his  own  laws,”  came  the  Maccabean  rebellions  which  although 
eventually  put  down,  saved  Hebraism,  led  not  only  the  Syrians  but  later  the 
Romans  to  conciliate  Judea,  and  were  “at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  world  emerged  into  the  Christian  era  with  two  masters,  not  with  one; 
with  God  enthroned  as  Cssar.” 

The  Maccabean  campaigns  are  followed  quite  sketchily,  and  in  a  subsequent 
lecture,  the  Roman  campaign  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  70),  Bar  Cocha’s 
unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (a.  d.  ,114-117),  the  sacking  of 
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Jerusalem  by  the  Persians  in  the  year  614,  the  Arabian  conquests  636-639,  and 
the  horror  of  the  Levantine  piracy  are  touched  even  more  lightly. 

The  causes  and  effects  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian 
sea  power,  are  treated  very  briefly,  with  sidelights  on  the  characters  of  Saladin 
and  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted;  there  is  brief  mention  of  Napoleon  before  Acre, 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  a  bit  about  Allenby. 

These  lectures  are  valuable  because  of  their  new  viewpoint,  as  an  indication 
of  the  effect  of  modern  research  on  recorded  history,  but  particularly  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  further  study  and  investigation. — R.  S.  A. 


My  Army  Life.  By  Lieutenant-General  The  Earl  of  Dundonald,  K.  c.  B.,  K.  c.  v.  o. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  1926.  51->"x8%".  342  pp.  Ill.  $7.50. 

In  this  volume  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  has  faithfully  described  many  inter¬ 
esting  experiences  of  his  varied  career  as  an  officer  of  the  British  Army.  The 
descriptions  of  his  personal  role  in  such  important  events  as  the  Sudan  War  for 
the  relief  of  Khartcum  and  the  South  African  War  are  both  lucid  and  informative. 
The  author  was  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the  relief  from  hardships  of  the 
service  and  ex-service  man. 

As  a  member  of  the  British  Committee  on  Yeomanry  Reorganization  in  1900 
the  author  was  first  to  advocate  arming  these  Cavalrymen  with  the  rifle  and  train¬ 
ing  them  as  mounted  infantry.  As  General  Officer  commanding  the  Canadian 
Militia,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reorganization  that  strengthened 
the  bond  between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country  and  substituted  efficiency  for 
political  influence  as  a  prime  requisite  for  promotion  in  the  Canadian  Militia. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  Lord  Dundonald,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
divulged  a  family  secret  of  one  hundred  years  standing  by  introducing  the  Smoke 
Screen  into  the  British  Army. 

The  book  is  one  which  will  be  profitably  read  by  every  student  of  the  subject, 
A  Full  Army  Life.— J.  L.  W. 


The  Man  Hunters.  By  Melville  Davisson  Post.  J.  H.  Sears  and  Company,  New 

York.  1926.  5%"x  S%".  348  pp.  $3.00. 

No,  this  book  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Borneo,  the  New  Hebrides,  or 
any  other  savage  land.  Its  concern  is  with  countries  high  in  the  scale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  hunting  down  men  for  the  sake  of  public  safety. 
Man  Hunters  is  “a  book  on  scientific  criminal  investigation,”  very  pertinent  at 
this  time  when  “the  underworld  is  in  revolt”  and  when  in  the  United  States  crime 
of  all  sorts  is  on  the  increase  and  the  criminal  is  too  seldom  apprehended  and 
punished.  It  Is  comprehensive  in  its  scope;  and  the  great  amount  of  unusual  in¬ 
formation  is  presented  in  a  most  entertaining  and  readable  manner. 

Mr.  Post  takes  up  in  turn  the  methods  of  criminal  investigation  in  the  leading 
European  countries,  analyzing  the  motive  principal  underlying  each  particular 
system  and  citing  numerous  famous  cases  and  incidents  to  illustrate  its  working. 
We  learn  that  Scotland  Yard  puts  empiipsis  on  one  thing  only — “to  find  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  elue  and  center  its  whole  intelligence  on  that  one  line.”  This  might 
he  called  the  direct-action,  common-sense  method;  but  in  a  certain  class  of  mys¬ 
tery  case  there  is  no  essential  clue  to  be  found,  and  this  is  the  type  of  case  that 
Scotland  Yard  fails  to  unravel. 
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France,  in  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals,  prefers  diplomacy  rather  than 
the  strong-arm  method.  The  French  secret  service  man  is  facile,  courteous,  ingen¬ 
ious,  and  delightfully  diplomatic.  The  Germans  object  that  the  French  agent  is 
not  scientific.  The  English  say  he  depends  upon  inspiration  rather  than  upon 
judgment.  “But  Paris  is  the  only  romantic  city  remaining  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
rendezvous  of  all  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  the  adventurers,  and  flying  squadrons  of 
picturesque  undesirables.  With  some  knowledge  of  the  French  temperament  one 
can  understand  why  the  department  of  criminal  investigation  in  Paris  could  be 
expected  to  use  a  certain  diplomacy  in  its  romantic  man  hunting.”  And  incident¬ 
ally,  the  French  agent  is  usually  successful  in  landing  his  man. 

The  German  system,  naturally  enough,  is  nothing  if  not  exact  and  scientific; 
and  every  phase  of  detective  work  is  undertaken  by  a  specialist  along  a  particular 
line.  “Criminal  investigation  in  Germany  follows  the  national  policy  of  extreme 
centralization.”  “The  ‘Murder  Board’  is  an  original  German  idea.  A  homicide 
mystery  is  investigated  by  one  of  the  murder  boards  from  the  detective  center. 
This  board  will  consist  of  a  photographer,  a  surgeon,  a  chemist,  experts  on  blood¬ 
stains  and  fingerprints,  someone  having  experience  in  taking  molds  of  footprints, 
marks  of  burglar  tools,  and  so  forth.  Each  of  these  squads  is  given  a  criminal 
mystery  to  work  out.  It  cannot  be  put  on  a  second  mystery  until  the  first  is 
either  solved  or  abandoned.”  “Every  resource  of  science  is  brought  to  the  aid 
of  a  criminal  investigation  through  the  great  laboratories  in  Berlin  and  other 
German  cities  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  detective  departments  of  the  police”; 
and  the  mysteries  unraveled  by  these  highly  trained  men  are  as  marvelous  as  those 
unraveled  by  those  detectives  of  fiction — Dupin,  Lecoq,  and  Holmes. 

“But  if  the  detective  system  of  Germany  possesses  military  efficiency,  that  of 
Austria-Hungary  has  the  efficiency  of  the  University.  It  is  a  system  strikingly  in 
advance  of  anything  known  to  us.  In  English-speaking  countries  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  requires  no  established  preliminary  training.  Before  one  is  permitted  to 
practice  medicine  or  enter  the  courts  as  an  attorney,  he  is  required,  with  us,  to 
take  a  certain  university  course  and  to  demonstrate  a  certain  efficiency  tested  by 
examinations  held  by  the  state.  A  similar  preparation  is  required  in  Austria  for 
admission  to  its  criminal-investigation  departments.”  To  enter  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vienna,  a  man  must  take  four  years  of  University  work  along  the  lines  de¬ 
manded  in  tracing  down  criminals;  and  to  get  an  appointment  as  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  police,  he  must  take  five  more  years  of  such  work  at  the  University. 
The  result  is  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  criminal-investigation  work  of  Austria 
are  the  most  highly  efficient  experts  in  the  world,  and  the  criminal  department 
is  an  important  department  of  the  State. 

Italy  holds  a  unique  place  in  criminal  investigation.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
the  Individual  criminal  and  his  accomplice,  Italy  has  to  deal  with  organized  bands, 
like  the  Mafia,  the  Camorra,  the  Black  Hand,  and  similar  bands  less  known  to 
the  outside  world.  Naturally  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  since  many  of  the  smaller  communities  are  under  the  control  of  these 
societies;  so  local  police  authority  gives  place  to  an  army  police  corps  directly 
under  the  Crown — the  famous  Carabinieri,  “an  extraordinary  organization,  firmly 
centralized  and  efficient.”  Mr.  Post’s  discussion  of  Italy  and  her  organized  criminals 
is  most  interesting  and  Instructive. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  Swiss  methods  of  preserving  evidence  and  the  old 
Russian  police  system.  Particular  kinds  of  crimes  are  taken  up  In  detail — bank 
looting,  forgery,  homicide,  and  the  like — and  the  layman  is  Introduced  to  the 
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methods  employed  by  the  experts  to  solve  the  most  baffling  of  these  cases.  The 
mysterious  code  writings  of  criminals  are  explained  by  keys  and  diagrams,  and  the 
ability  of  the  highly  trained  Continental  expert  to  trace  a  law-breaker  by  his 
foot-prints  is  shown  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  borders  on  the 
miraculous. 

As  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Post,  after  a  critical  survey  of 
existing  conditions,  concludes  that  “We  seem  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of 
criminal  investigation  as  a  science.  Its  practical  results  fill  us  with  wonder  as  the 
aborigine  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  white  man’s  magic  .  .  .  We  must  consider 
this  science  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  crime  .  .  .  The  courts  are  adequate  but  the 
machinery  for  the  detection  of  the  criminal  agent  in  America  is  not.  Those  who 
try  the  criminal  for  his  crimes  are  carefully  trained  for  that  work  and  required  to 
pass  comprehensive  examinations  by  the  state,  while  the  detection  of  the  criminal 
is  left  to  the  desultory  methods  of  the  village  constable.  Our  system  is  over¬ 
loaded  at  one  end  and  bare  at  the  other;  crude,  unscientific  and  careless,  is  the 
continental  comment  on  it  .  .  .  The  data  in  this  work  ought  to  be  available  to 
every  police  investigator  in  America  .  .  .  And  the  general  reader  who  thrills  at 
a  detective  story  will  find  here  detective  stories  more  incredible  than  any  to  be 
found  in  fiction.” — E.  L.  B. 

Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and  Italy.  By  Gordon  Home.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York.  1927.  51/i"x  7%''.  328  pp.  Ill.  $3.50. 

To  the  average  American  tourist,  the  Riviera  is  a  short  stretch  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  Cannes  to  Monte 
Carlo  or  Mentone.  The  Englishman  will  cover  a  larger  strip  from  Hyeres  on  the 
west  to  San  Remo  or  Alassio  on  the  east.  Both  miss  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  Riviera — or,  better,  the  Riveras,  for  there  are  three.  From  Marseilles 
to  the  Italian  border  is  the  well-known  Cote  d’Azur;  from  Ventimiglia  to  Genoa  is 
the  little  known  Riviera  di  Ponente;  and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Pisa  is  the  less 
known  Riviera  di  Levante. 

“From  Marseilles  to  Pisa”  is  the  author’s  advice,  and  his  enthusiasm  is  evident 
in  both  his  writing  and  in  his  illustrations,  prepared  by  himself.  That  the  tourist 
with  limited  time  should  hasten  to  Nice  is  but  natural.  That  city  is  not  only  central 
to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  Parisian  of  French  cities,  in  which  the  surroundings  for  the 
tourist — probably  already  familiar  with  Paris — are  less  strange.  However,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Home  that,  given  time,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  fail  to  visit  the 
Italian  Rivieras.  As  to  the  coast  strip  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  the  time  required  here  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  tourist  who  is  passing  from  France  to  Italy  and 
who  expects  to  return  by  way  of  Venice,  Milan,  and  Switzerland,  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  journey  by  way  of  Niee-Corsica-Livomo  will  not  be  more  interesting 
than  by  way  of  the  Italian  Rivieras.  It  will  certainly  be  slower,  and  if  time  is 
limited  the  Riviera  route  by  bms  should  be  taken.  The  country  is  too  beautiful 
to  miss  if  traveling  by  this  route — the  tunnels  along  the  railway  are  not — and  there 
are  many  pretty  and  unspoiled  villages  along  the  whole  coast,  particularly  Rapallo 
and  Portofino. 

The  author  starts  at  Marseilles  and  takes  us  to  Pisa,  stopping  at  all  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  giving  descriptive  and  historical  details,  ftiih  his  artist’s  eye 
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he  sees  beauties  that  many  of  us  may  overlook,  but  with  his  facile  pen  he  enables 
us  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  whole  of  the  coastal  strip..  The  present  edition  has 
been  carefully  revised,  particularly  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Monte  Carlo  and 
Mentone.  The  book  will  be  equally  interesting  to  those  who  contemplate  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Southern  France,  to  those  who  have  visited  the  Rivieras,  and  to  those  who 
would  like  to  go. 

On  the  Slope  of  Montmartre.  By  William  Wallace  Irwin.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Company,  New  York.  1927.  5"x7I4".  155  pp.  Ill.  $2.00. 

No  American  feels  that  he  has  seen  Paris  until  he  has  visited  Montmartre, 
and,  once  there,  he  senses  the  elusive  charm  of  that  section  even  though  he  may 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  highly-organized  tourist  routes  of  pleasure  houses. 
Montmartre  has  always  had  a  bohemian  atmosphere  which  has  made  it  popular 
with  artists  and  writers,  particularly  since  the  Latin  Quarter  began  to  break  up. 
In  recent  years,  Parisian  efforts  to  capitalize  this  popularity  has  made  Montmartre 
a  section  of  cabarets,  cafes,  and  dance  halls.  Slowly  the  residents  are  being 
driven  out  by  the  advance  of  the  white  lights  from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  of 
business  from  below. 

The  author,  who  married  and  settled  in  Paris  after  the  war,  pictures  for  us 
life  in  a  small  section  of  Montmartre  still  unaffected  by  the  encroachments  of 
business  and  pleasure.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  know  Paris  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
this  series  of  short  and  humorous  sketches,  but  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
middle-class  Paris  can  actually  see  the  characters  the  author  presents  and  can 
appreciate  their  peculiarities— -the  amazing  and  profane  taxi  driver,  the  un-vocal 
glazier  who  was  never  known  to  smile,  the  butcher  tossing  meat  back  and  forth 
through  the  air,  the  pretty  flower  girl  dodging  the  police  because  she  declines  to 
purchase  a  permit,  the  concierge,  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  caught  the  atmosphere  of  Montmartre  and  in  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  shows  us  its  charm.  Equally  interesting  are  the  illustrations  by 
Marcel  Poncin.  We  can  understand  why  one  is  reluctant  to  leave  Paris  after 
once  becoming  resident  on  the  slope  of  Montmartre. 

What  About  North  Africa?  By  Hamish  McLaurin.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1927. 
4%"x  714".  361  pp.  III.  $3.00. 

“Where  shall  we  spend  our  vacation  this  year?”  “What  about  North  Africa?” 
“Well,  what  about  it?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  Hamish  MeLaurin’s  book  of  a  winter’s 
trip  through  North  Africa;  and  the  answer  is  so  entertaining  and  so  attractive 
that  the  reader  is  filled  with  the  desire  to  go  to  North  Africa  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  see  for  himself  the  picturesque  and  unusual  people  in  their  equally 
picturesque  and  unusual  setting. 

*  The  author,  when  planning  his  trip  from  Casablanca,  “a  New  World  metrop¬ 
olis  in  an  Old  World  setting,”  eastward  through  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia, 
found  there  was  practically  no  written  information  to  be  had  in  English  concern¬ 
ing  travel  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and  of  the  books  in  French  “not  one  had  seen 
fit  to  cover  the  entire  North  African  trip  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  today,  or  to 
.treat  any  portion  of  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  tourist.”  Again, 
“facilities  for  travelling  in  North  Africa  have  been  improved  and  extended  so 
rapidly  within  the  past  few  years  that  most  books  on  the  subject  are  out  of  date, 
in  one  respect  or  another,  and  do  not  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  the  comfort 
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and  safety  in  which  he  can  visit  the  wonders  which  that  fascinating  region  has  to 
offer.  Now  that  hostilities  in  the  Riff  have  been  brought  to  an  end,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  deter  the  traveller  from  considering  a  trip  through  North  Africa  in  the 
same  light  in  which  he  would  look  upon  a  voyage  to  Japan  or  to  India.  Indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  accessibility  and  expense,  the  North  African  tour  is  much 
less  of  an  undertaking  than  a  trip  to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East.  There  is 
always  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  doing  something  which  comparatively 
few  people  have  done;  and  this  pleasure  a  jaunt  through  the  French-governed 
lands  south  of  the  Mediterranean  will  continue  to  offer  for  some  time  to  come.” 

“A  consideration  of  these  circumstances  led  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  The 
author  of  it  is  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  historically,  ethnologically  or  archasologic- 
ally  complete.  It  is  neither  an  economic  treatise  nor,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  guide  book.  .  .  .  What  it  does  attempt  to  do  is  to  give  the  prospective 
tourist,  particularly  the  American  tourist,  an  idea  of  what  he  is  likely  to  see  if  he 
follows  the  advertised  routes  of  travel,  so  that  he  can  judge  for  himself  to  what 
extent  he  may  expect  to  enjoy  the  experience.” 

Mr.  McLaurin’s  hook  completely  fills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written; 
and  the  style  is  so  delightful,  the  word-pictures  so  vivid,  the  touches  of  humor  so 
amusing,  one  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being  “personally  con¬ 
ducted”  and  reads  for  the  travel  interest  alone.  There  is  no  monotony  in  the  North 
African  trip.  The  luxurious  seacoast  cities  give  place  to  the  fortified  mountain 
towns;  and  these  in  turn  are  replaced  by  the  villages  of  the  desert  oases;  while 
now  and  again  there  are  amazing  ruins  of  the  Roman  occupation,  like  the  Lost 
Colosseum  of  El  Djem,  rivalling  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  in  size  and  beauty,  sole 
surviving  remnant  of  the  great  Roman  city  of  Thysdrus. 

For  the  more  seriously  inclined  reader,  there  is  a  tabloid  history  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  giving  the  essential  points  in  the  history  of  the  region  covered  in 
that  particular  chapter;  and  there  is  much  practical  information  as  to  hotels, 
routes,  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  it,  and  other  things  it  is  important  to  know 
in  order  to  experience  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  trip. 

For  those  who  would  welcome  a  trip  away  from  the  beaten  paths  Mr. 
McLaurin’s  book  is  invaluable.  For  those  who  must  take  their  travel  vicariously 
from  the  comfort  of  their  own  easy-chair,  the  book  is  equally  valuable,  for  it 
opens  up  new  paths  to  the  imagination  and  corrects  many  preconceive^  ideas  of 
North  Africa. — E.  L.  B. 

Travel  Outlines  of  France.  Anon.  Gray’s  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  1927. 

5"x  7".  94  pp. 

This  is  not  a  guide  book.  It  is  condensed  summary  of  information  which 
can  very  well  serve  as  a  foundation  of  study  by  travelers  contemplating  their  first 
visit  to  France  or  for  readers  interested  in  France.  The  authors  take  up  many 
subjects  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  guide  book — geography,  climate,  flora,  fauna, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  government,  education.  Army,  and  Navy,  art  and 
literature,  and  so  on.  The  volume  endeavors  to  present  briefly  those  facts  which 
every  tourist  should  know.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  initial  period  of  preparation 
and  should  be  studied  (not  merely  read)  before  the  details  of  route,  schedule, 
stopping  places,  and  other  matters  are  undertaken.  So  used.  Travel  Outlines  will 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  books  which  are  necessary  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  trip  to  France. 
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The  Forms  of  Poetry.  By  Louis  Untermeyer.  2nd  ed.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  1926.  166  pp.  $1.35. 

This  little  book  is  called  by  the-  author,  “A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Verse.”  It 
is  really  somewhat  more  than  this.  Half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  definitions, 
arranged  alphabetically  in  each  of  two  chapters:  “A  Handbook  of  Poetic  Terms” 
and  “The  Forms  of  Poetry.”  The  rest  of  the  book  is  an  interesting  chapter  called 
“A  Brief  Outline  of  English  Poetry,”  in  which  the  development  of  verse  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  periods — Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  medieval  romances,  Chaucer’s  period, 
Shakespeare,  etc. 

The  foreword  states:  “It  is  in  no  sense  an  erudite  or  exhaustive  analysis  for 
scholars.  It  pretends  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  simple  compendium  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  readers  interested  in  the  craft  of  poetry.”  A  “deeper  purpose  of  these 
pages  is  the  winning  of  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  structure  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  poetry.”  No  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Untermeyer’s  writings — and  who  is  not? — 
need  be  told  that  this  book  fully  accomplishes  its  purpose. 

Nocturne  Militaire.  By  Elliott  White  Springs.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.  1927.  5"x  IVT.  288  pp.  HI.  $2.50. 

There  was  a  very  decided  impression  among  the  ground  troops  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
that  the  American  aviator  in  France  played  his  part  in  the  war  with  a  joyous 
abandon  that  was  not  characteristic  of  other  troops,  that  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  commuting  from  Paris  to  the  front,  and  that  he  lived  as  hard  at  one  end 
of  his  trip  as  he  fought  at  the  other.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  Elliott 
Springs,  who  shows  us  the  American  aviator  in  England  and  France,  as  a  hard- 
drinking,  hard-living,  hard-fighting  young  man  possessed  of  the  French  philosophy 
of  those  days — (Test  la  guerre.  Mr.  Springs  knows  whereof  he  writes,  for  he  was 
a  member  of  the  same  squadron  as  the  anonymous  author  of  War  Birds.  His 
dramatic  sense  and  his  narrative  ability  makes  this  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  recent  books  about  the  war. 


APHORISME  XXIV 

From  the  collection  of  circumstances  every  action 
takes  his  warrant,  and  amongst  these,  that  of  time 
is  of  greatest  moment.  For  a  Souldier  not  to  ad¬ 
venture  when  he  should,  is  cowardize,  not  pru¬ 
dence;  and  to  dare  when  he  should  not,  is  rash- 
nesse,  not  valour.  A  wise  Generali  therefore  must 
form  his  counsels,  and  frame  his  actions  upon  the 
mould  of  necessar*  circumstances. — Ward’s  Ani¬ 
madversions  of  W*r  ( London ,  1639 J. 


